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“Because I was always weary, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


‘Some days you hardly seem to get up before you’re tired 
out. Well, when I found that happening to me day after day 
—when I kept on sleeping poorly night after night, some- 
thing had to done. 


“So I went to the doctor. He told me that my trouble 
might be ‘too much coffee.’ Seems some people can’t always 
take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try drinking 
Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck of caffein in it 
... can’t irritate nerves or keep you awake at night. 


**I tried Postum—what did I have to lose? I slept better 
at night, felt livelier all day and enjoyed Postum’s flavor. 
Why don’t you try Instant Postum, too? You’|l like it!’ 


a is 100% coffee-free 


a - 
A product of General Foods 
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MEDICAL 
EXPERTS 
now hold... 


Exercise Helps Stave Off 
The Aging Process! 


Whether you are thirty, 
fifty or nearing sixty-five, 
you'll never regret being 
fit, trim, active and alive! 


It’s good for your heart! 

Medical specialists are agreed that the 
normal heart becomes more efficient in pump- 
ing blood when repeatedly required to do so 
by exercise. Prolonged inactivity, on the 
other hand, is marked by a decline in coronary 
efficiency. A heart trained by exercise to with- 
stand loads is not burdened when you want to 
change a tire, mow the lawn, shovel snow, 
dance the polka, run for your bus, or lend a 
strong hand around the house, office or shop. 
It’s good for your arteries and veins! 

Medical specialists are also agreed that the 
normal circulatory system becomes more effi- 
cient in moving blood to and from all active 
regions of the body when repeatedly required 
to do so by exercise; and that prolonged inac- 
lvity is marked by a decline in circulatory 
efficiency. 

It's good for your lungs! 


Capacity of the breathing apparatus to 
handle Jarge quantities of oxygen and to re- 


How to start 


yeh 


It’s no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
Strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there’s nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing Exercycle. 


It’s quick! 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condition, 
can, with the help of this wonderful automatic 
exerciser, simulate the fast, vigorous move- 
ment of the expert cyclist, runner, swimmer, 
rower or gymnast. 


It’s different! 


. There’s no form of indoor or outdoor activ- 
| ity designed to keep you slender, youthful and 
» Active that can compare with an Exercycle 
i ride. You can do yourself more good in a few 
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move heavy accumulations of carbon dioxide 
from the blood stream is materially increased 
during exercise. The ability of the breathing 
muscles to respond quickly and effectively 
when the body calls for extra oxygen is one 
of the most important factors contributing to 
total fitness. 
It’s good for your nerves! 


Your sense of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
and feel, and your emotions, memory, reflexes 
and reasoning power all stem from your nerve 
cells. The beneficial effects of exercise on the 
nerve cells and the psyche are acknowledged 
by medical authorities. Exercise helps relieve 
nervous stress and strain. It helps to counter- 
act nervous fatigue. Ability to think more 
clearly or to make dynamic decisions often 
depend on a relaxed nervous system. 


It’s good for your muscles! 

Exercise develops your ability to lift, bend, 
twist, heave and haul with ease and comfort, 
It promotes greater body strength, agility, 
speed, endurance, balance and flexibility. It 
helps to keep the figure youthful, slender and 
attractive. 

It helps cor.trol weight! 


If you cannot curb your appetite or your 
choice of highly fattening foods, then you 
naturally will gain weight. You should add 
daily exercise to your mode of living. For only 


minutes with this amazing Exercycle than you 
can with hours of ordinary exercising.. That's 
why thousands of doctors keep physically fit 
the Exercycle. way. 

It’s complete! 

Exercycle is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall 
efficiency. 


Relaxed or active exercises! 


Exercycle is fully adjustable to your present 
and future physiological needs. There’s no 
limit to how easily or actively you can exer- 
cise with it. It builds you up gradually, allow- 


THE ELECTRIC EXERCYCLE 


‘through daily exercise can you hope to keep 
some or all of the extra calories you consume 
from turning into more body fat. 

It ups your vitality! 

,_ The more vigorously you exercise, the more 
vitality you will have, and the more energy 
you can spare when you put extra effort into 
your work, hobby, or sport. Energy can be 
compared to nothing more than unleashed 
vitality stored in muscles during exercise. 


It’s good for your stomach! 


The processes of digestion and elimination 
respond as effectively to exercise as do other 
normal parts of the body. The handling of 
food by stomach and intestinal muscles be- 
comes more efficient as these muscles are 
prodded into greater activity by exercise, 


It stimulates your glands! 

The normal endocrine system, that vast 
chemical manufacturing and storage system 
of the body upon which all cell life depends, 
is another beneficiary of exercise. Here are 
produced hormones—those important chemi- 
cal messengers that regulate so many vital 
body functions; enzymes, so important to the 
chemistry of the body; dile, so important to 
the digestive system; and many, many other 
vital endocrines. When the body is engaged 
in exercise, every gland is stimulated to do 
more of Nature’s work, 


exercising if you are out of condition: 


ing you to expand your activities as your 


muscles become stronger and more flexible, — 


without ever exceeding your limitations, 


Do doctors ever recommend the 
Exercycle? 

Oh, yes! In fact, not only have many doc- 
tors recommended the Electric Exercycle to 
their friends and patients, but thousands of 
doctors have bought an Exercycle for per- 
sonal use. 

-This literature is Free! Send for it.- 
Physical Fitness Department 7‘ 
Exercycle Corporation = 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

© Send me FREE Exercycle literature. 
0 I want a FREE home consultation. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address 











Telephone 
Copyright 1959, Exercycie Corporation. “‘Exercycie’’. Trade Mart Registered ’ 
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The Voice of the Pulpit 
« ... The [story] concerning the dis- 
missal of the Reverend Robert McNeill 
(P.L., July 15, 1959) states that the 
spokesman for the commission, Pastor 
Frank C, King, made “an unfortunate 
reply . that the voice of the pulpit 
should be the voice of the congrega- 
tion.” 
Why do you think that it was unfor- 
tunate that he should say such'a thing? 
I think it was very fortunate and 
long overdue. This view that a minister 
should reflect the belief of his congrega- 
tion is an often held and seldom spoken 
opinion. It is about time that it was 
brought out into the open to be looked 
at and analyzed. This opinion is 
obviously held by some of the clergy as 
evidenced by . . . Pastor King’s statement 
defense of the commission’s action. 
Are ministers to be elected by man, or 
are they “the elect of God”? If a minister 
is only a representative of the people, 
then the world has succeeded again in 
stifling the Spirit of God... . 
—Keirn D. Curry 


Sacramento, California 


Designation of 


General Assembly 
« Since The United Presbyterian Church 


in the U.S.A. was organized in 1958, 
how could it hold its 171st General As- 
sembly in 1959? Doesn’t the 2nd General 
Assembly's use of the name 171 st imply 
that the merger was the swallowing of 


the smaller denomination by the larger? 
—Mrs. C. EvGeNE Bannap 
(A former member of tly forme 
Presbyterian Church in * US. 
Roseville, Califorig 
The Special Committee on the Office 
of the General Assembly, consisting of 
five members of each of the denoming. 
tions which merged in 1958, unani. 
mously recommended to the Gener 
Assembly that the uniting General As 
sembly be known as “The 170th Gen. 
eral Assembly of The United Presbyte. 
rian Church in the United States o 
America.” This follows the usual prac. 
tice of a merged organization takinz the 
date of the older of the two which come 
together. 
—THE EDITOR 


‘Alpine Parish’ 
« Please permit me to 
tention to the fact that the Swiss Parish 
of Saanen, which is described in the 
July 15 issue of PresByTERIAN LiF, js 
not Calvinist. It belongs to the “Schwei- 
zerische Reformierte Landes Kirche, 
the official Protestant church in Switzer 
land, which dates back in its doctrine 
to the Swiss Reformer Ulrich Zwingli. 
Calvin’s influence on the development 
of Protestantism was strong in Geneva, 
then belonging as a free city to the House 
of Savoya, but not in the greater part of 
Switzerland, particularly not  in_ the 
Bernese-Oberland, including S 


—MARGARET WETTSTEIN, MLD. 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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“But didn’t God love that son who slept with the pigs?” 
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Public relations 

director of the 
Baltimore Orioles 
until 1955, Rich- 
ard S. Armstrong 
(right) was well 
along in a career 
in sports before he 
decided to be- 
come a minister. 
Now pastor of wd 
Oak Lane Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Armstrong continues his 
interest in athletics through membership 
in the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 
He describes this organization in the 
article More Than Champions on page 
18. 





Managing Editor Henry L. McCorkle, 
now on assignment in Latin America, 
sent the on-the-spot report, Small Rev- 
olution in Oriente, from Cuba (page 7). 


Sent from Kansas to Calcutta by his 
synod and the Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations, Harold M. 
Mallett, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hutchinson, recounts his ob- 
servations and reflections while crossing 
the Asian subcontinent in ““Changeless 
India” in Transition, page 15. Mr. Mal- 
lett’s visit to India was planned by the 
Synod Overseas Observation Fellow- 
ship, a program for encouraging foreign 
travel by American pastors. “Fellows” 
sent abroad serve as unofficial, infor- 
mal spokesmen for U.S. Christians, and 
gather information to bring home. 


The Emperor's New Clothes, page 
13, was written by John M. Gordon, 
who has been minister at First Presby- 
terian Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
since 1949. Formerly pastor at First 
Presbyterian Church, Montauk, New 
York, Mr. Gordon is a graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Richard W. Firth, formerly pastor of 
Onondago Valley Presbyterian Church, 
New York, is now on the staff of the 
Office of Information Services, Board of 
Christian Education. His contribution in 
this issue is Occidental’s Arthur Coons 
on page 11. 
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MEDITATION 


by Donald Black 


Loving the 


While we were yet sinners Christ died for us. (Ro- 
mans 5:8) 


pe we love the unlovely?” Our esthetic sense re- 
sponds naturally to the beautiful and is repelled 
by the unsightly. Yet a central Christian truth revolves 
about love for that which is not very lovable. 

Much in our world is unattractive. The tragic alco- 
holic derelicts in Skid Row scarcely charm us. The com- 
plete lack of. sanitation in an Oriental village irritates 
our sense of smell. A retarded child’s unusual features 
put us on the social defensive. However, continued 
contact soon sloughs away these repellent physical dif- 
ferences to bring forth something which can be loved. 

A minister's son, who as an alcoholic embarrassed 
his father for years, pays tribute to this parent’s unend- 
ing demonstrations of love. 

The genuine affection with which a veteran district 
missionary greeted many an illiterate villager refutes 
our much advertised standards for perfumed social ac- 
ceptability. 

Parents and teachers of the retarded soon discover 
that these restrained personalities are no less precious 
as they while away the hours, waiting for something to 
happen. 

seyond the unattractive, there is something worth 
loving, when we take the trouble to understand the 
situation. Serious perception can penetrate physical 
conditions. 

But there is a nonphysical quality to human nature 
which, too, can render men unlovable. Our innate, self- 
ish pride has no connection with appearance, the social 
graces, culture, or education. 

Humanitarian workers often find that getting to know 
people reveals even less to love than appearances first 
indicate. The incorrigible juvenile delinquent responds 
to no helpful approach while going his rebellious way. 
The cultured but deceptive cheat on close acquaintance 
proves quite unlovable. The assumption that acquaint- 
ance automatically leads to friendship ignores the fact 
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Unlovable 


that some personalities just never gibe with ours. 

According to Scripture, all men are unlovable sinners, 
It is difficult for us to believe this. We participate in the 
world’s most advanced civilization, enjoy the benefits 
of a highly developed culture. We are educated, suave, 
humorous, kindly, joyful, brave, clean, and reverent. 
People like us can’t be all bad, we tell ourselves. 

Such superficial judgment contaminates some of our 
best deeds. We respond to man’s hunger, for there are 
so many people without food; we are moved to com- 
passion by illiteracy, for so many live in darkness; we 
are stirred to action by human suffering, for multitudes 
bear pain; and a subtle distortion leads to condescen- 
sion. Is it not our own vitality, ability, and know-how 
which has enabled us to have so much? We feel we 
are generous when we share with the less fortunate. 

How tragic that in our generosity we are so unfortu- 
nate, for, even in sharing, our attitude works against us. 
Our very condescension reveals us as unlovable—and 
this is the crux of the whole question. It is not that we 
love the unlovely, but that we ourselves are unlovable. 

We even engage in the missionary enterprise with 
shallow motives and unworthy attitudes. A benevolent 
paternalism distorts our efforts, and a false humility 
robs us of power. We can properly engage in mission 
when we properly encounter God. Our encounter with 
God is from the standpoint of our sin—“while we were 
yet sinners.” 

When we honestly come to realize this fact, we com- 
prehend God's love with new appreciation. Then our 
encounter with other men is beyond the superficial of 
physical distinctions and in honest recognition of spit- 
itual condition. Since all men are sinners as we are, We 
see that men are worth saving because God loves them 
and Christ died for them. We then let God use us to 
save the unlovely, not because they are lovable in their 
present condition, but because God, in sending Christ, 
says they are worth saving. That which God loves and 
will save, we can come to love also. We love God and 
other men because God first loved us. 
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“It's a hit.” At new Presbyterian camp, children from war-wracked homes discover the fun of being carefree and well-fed. 





Small Revolution in Oriente 


In the midst of a war-torn remote province, Cuban Presbyterians have 


set up an oasis of fun and good food for underprivileged children 


Text and photographs by HENRY L. McCORKLE 


The hammers were pounding, and the men were chatting. 
The doctor's wife stepped out of Campamento Presbite- 
riano’s weatherbeaten main building for a moment. One of 
the local workers, a tanned, wiry man in his fifties, came to 
her. The tears made streaks on his dusty face. 

“I have lived in this area for thirty-five years,” he told 
her, “and this is the first time that anybody has ever done 
anything for our children.” 

In the nearby town of Sagua de Tanamo, Cuba, where 
seventeen city blocks were destroyed by heavy fighting and 
the aerial bombing of planes from the forces of Fulgencio 
Batista, Mrs. Elvira Garrido told visitors, “Our children 
never had enough of the right things to eat here at home, 
but at the camp they have plenty.” Mrs. Garrido and her 
neighbors are war refugees. They lived crowded into dirt- 
floor shacks covered with rusting, bullet-marked scraps of 
once-neat roofing. 

The unemployéd sugar worker stood on a dock at Cayo 
Mambi. Behind him the giant Central Tanamo sugar mill 
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ground up carloads of cane and belched forth smoke from 
its boilers. “I wish you would keep our camp going,” he 
said wistfully. “It should be made permanent because we 
don’t have any real schooling for our children here.” 

These are three comments about an unusual experiment 
in Christian work begun on June 9 by Cuban Presbyterians 
with the support of Presbyterians in the United States. 

The experiment is a good, old-fashioned camp for chil- 
dren. It is unusual because it’s one of the first children’s 
camps in all Latin America, and because it marks the be- 
ginning of organized Presbyterian work in Oriente Province, 
Cuba’s vast, war-torn, easternmost state where Fidel Castro 
began his revolution. 

Located on an isolated point of land in beautiful Tanamo 
Bay almost directly north of Santiago de Cuba, the Pres- 
byterian Children’s Camp serves 120 bright-eyed boys and 
girls without regard to race, creed, or politics. Most of the 
youngsters are war refugees from rebel families, but children 
of jailed or killed Batista soldiers are enrolled, too, Several 
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Small Revolution 


in Oriente 


CONTINUED 


; ae il rae _. 
From makeshift huts and wood shacks like these, youngsters 
come to the neat rows of brightly colored cabins at Camp- 
amento Presbiteriano. Housing in Oriente Province has 
always bordered on the primitive, except for scattered 
haciendas of wealthy landowners. But bombings during 
Castro revolution aggravated the serious housing problem. 
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are orphans. Some were wounded in the fighting between 
Castro and Batista troops. The camp site itself was loaned 
to the Presbytery of Cuba by Julio Lobo, the “Sugar King” 
of Oriente, and one of the chief targets of the new lang 
reform in Cuba. 

In contrast to this diversity, the camp staff of some thirty. 
five is united by its interest in La Progresiva, the famous 
Presbyterian school in Cardenas, Cuba. Camp Director 
Gonzalo Barroso is a La Progresiva teacher. Most of the 
medical and educational staff members are La Progresiya 
graduates or supporters. Almost all of the counselors. are 
senior students or recent graduates. Some of the cooks and 
laundry staff at the school also asked to serve at the camp, 
It’s small wonder that the formal Cuban name for the 
camp is Campamento Presbiteriano “La Progresiva.” 

Although the main purpose of the camp is wholesome 
recreation and care for children, the staff members map. 
age to perform just about every kind of job imaginable, 
Teachers are holding classes in elementary reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Doctors, nurses, a dentist, and an oculist 
have helped all the children and many parents nearby. Two 
laboratory technicians are keeping tabs on blood counts in 
a side porch “laboratory.” A Cardenas businessman sent a 
radio transmitter into the camp to help with the troublesome 
communications problems, and also sent two sons along to 
operate the set. Most of the staff works in a weekly Sunday 
school for all the campers, their families, and others in the 
vicinity. 

“I've never done so much with so little sleep in all my 
life,” one staff member observed. But the enthusiasm of 
the Cuban Presbyterians is highly contagious. What with 
the youngsters waking at 5:30, and report writing and 
planning to be done at night, the camp hums from 5 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. the next morning. A small power plant has made 
possible the use of a refrigerator, a record player, and a 
television set, which picks up the station at Santiago de 
Cuba across the island to the south. This was the first time 
that most of the children had ever seen television. 

Physical layout of the camp includes sixteen brightly 
painted cabins, a main building, a circular dining room 
seating 150, and an enclosed swimming area and wharf at 
the foot of the point where the buildings are located. The 
sixteen cabins, which include two bath and toilet houses 
and the medical clinic, are prefabricated and can be re- 
moved at some future time to another site. Each one is 
named for a hero in the Castro cause. The other buildings 
are part of Mr. Lobo’s property. 

When one looks at the cheerful children, the neat build- 
ings, and the bustling staff, it’s hard to believe that the 
camp was but an isolated, little-used summer hideaway 
four months ago. The transformation seems even more it- 
credible when one learns of some of the difficulties em 
countered by the staff. The first, and still most difficult, 
problem is transportation. The only direct means of reaching 
the outside world have been a narrow-gauge sugar-cane 
railroad with an unpredictable schedule; a slim fourteen 
foot boat with a two-horsepower engine; and a bumpy 
clay-filled road which becomes impassable after a_ rain. 
Minimum travel time from one of the western cities such as 
Havana or Cardenas to the camp is half a day using com- 
mercial and private planes to get one within range of the 
railroad, boat, or road. Food supplies have to be ordered 
days in advance, and in some cases are delivered by oxcart 
when other means of transport fail. One of the men who 
helped construct the buildings summed up the feelings of 
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Oriente campers frolic in beautiful Tanamo Bay with a lush 
green hill as a backdrop—two of island’s perennial tourist 
attractions. Campsite was loaned to Presbytery of Cuba 
by Julio Lobo, the “Sugar King” of Oriente. While physical 
care and recreation are camp’s primary functions, children 
attend both Sunday church school and classes in the three R's. 
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Small Revolution 
in Oriente 


CONTINUED 


Visiting Dr. Raul Fernandez, pastor of Havana's First Pres- 
byterian Church, leads campers in “26th of July” song to 
greet two guest barbudos (right center). Overhead is camp’s 
celebrated TV set, one of the very few in Oriente Province. 


Mrs. Elvira Garrido (front) is grateful that her daughter 
Martha has a chance to attend the Presbyterian camp. 
Garridos live in a refugee hut in Sagua de Tanamo, where 
more than half the homes were destroyed during the fighting. 
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his colleagues when he remarked, “A nail is a day away,” 

When the men were building the sixteen temporary strue. 
tures, a sugar-mill strike forced them to live on rice, pota. 
toes, and canned fish for eight days. The tap water at the 
camp is rusty red in color and absolutely unfit for internal 
use,- making it necessary to cart in scores of ten-gallon 
bottles filled with supplies from sources tested and found 
safe. Rain has fallen providentially at least once when the 
bottled water supply had completely run out. 

Selection of the campers was heart-rending. A doctor. 
social worker team traveled through the Tanamo area when 
the camp started looking for candidates. In the five to twelve 
age group they discovered more than six hundred who met 
the qualifications of need. But they had room for only one 
out of every five. 

All of the 120 young campers were found to have internal 
parasites, some as many as seven different kinds. Emer. 
gency transfusions were given a couple of girls who were 
found to be near death because of serious blood deficiencies. 
The staff members from the western part of the couniry 
were shocked at first. “I never knew that this kind of condi- 
tion could even exist in my own country,” the wife of the 
camp doctor said. The oculist found that almost one out of 
every two campers she examined when the camp began had 
chronic eye infections, and that more than half needed 
glasses. 

Even the local adults haven’t escaped the careful atten- 
tion of the staff, many of whom are volunteers giving up 
their summer vacations in order to serve in Oriente. One of 
the men helping to put up the buildings was attending night 
reading classes begun during the construction period. His 
teacher, camp director Barroso, noticed that the young man 
was quite erratic in his lessons. Some nights he read well. 
Others he couldn't even read the simplest words. 

One night when his student was having trouble, Mr. 
Barroso took off his glasses and shoved them at the pupil. 
“Here, try it with these.” The on-again, off-again student 
read the page perfectly. He is now wearing his own new 
glasses, and is rapidly becoming literate. 

The hunger for learning approaches desperation in this 
beautiful but revolution-wasted area which has so long been 
dominated by the sugar-mill interests. Once director Barrosa 
was seized about the shoulders by a zealous local parent. 
“Senor,” the man said pleadingly, “you just have to teach 
me and my six sons to read.” Public and private schools in 
the area are either nonexistent or of such poor quality that 
the children don’t make much progress. What little knowl 
edge some of the youngsters had before camp started was 
the result of informal lessons by Fidel Castro’s barbudos. 

Occasionally a bearded Fidelista soldier comes to the 
camp to visit a son or nephew. He is royally received with 
the singing of the “26th of July Song” commemorating the 
Castro revolution. And often the barbudos take part with 
the children in the raising and lowering of the Cuban flag, 
two important daily ceremonies, 

The first children’s camp in Oriente Province, with its 
recreational program, its adult’s and children’s classes, its 
medical, dental, and optical clinics serting thousands, and 
its growing church-school classes, is supposed to end around 
September 1. But the war refugees in Sagua de Tanamo 
and places such as Levisa, which was leveled by the Batista 
henchman, Sosa Blanco, are hoping against hope that the 
Presbyterians will continue their ministry in the name of 
Him who serves all in love and compassion without regard 
to rank, or station, or politics. 
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Students find Occidental’s President Coons a stimulating conversationalist. “There is nothing | like better,” he says, “than 
an informal campus chat with a group of students between classes.” Dr. Coons enjoys close personal relationships with his 


faculty, staff, and students. 


Occidental’s 


ARTHUR COONS 


A church-related college, President Coons believes, must be free to seek the truth 
wherever it can be found, but must also speak for God who is the ground of all truth 


by Ricnarp W. Firtu 


Many of the nation’s finest educational institutions, at- 
tracting thousands of students, are to be found in the fertile 
valleys and teeming cities of Southern California. 

Thriving in the midst of them stands United Presbyterian- 
related Occidental College. Founded in 1887, Occidental 
since 1914 has occupied 120 acres in the Eagle Rock sec- 
tion of Los Angeles, between Pasadena and Hollywood. 

Occidental enjoys a pre-eminence that is due, largely, to 
its broad undergraduate liberal arts program, its Christian 
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orientation, and the careful attention given by the faculty 
to scholarship. 

It is the only undergraduate college in Southern Cali- 
fornia that has a fully operating atomic reactor. The nuclear 
physics laboratory has been developing since 1949, and 
now, with its five-ton reactor and 5,500 pounds of uranium, 
the laboratory provides advanced undergraduate instruc- 
tion for all physics majors. 

Occidental recently introduced a new major in diplomacy 
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OCCIDENTAL’S 
ARTHUR COONS 


CONTINUED 


and world affairs for undergraduate preparation in the for- 
eign service. Its steadily rising interest in international af- 
fairs is also reflected by the restoration of Russian to the 
language curriculum. 

The History of Civilization courses established a few 
vears ago for Occidental’s freshmen and sophomores pro- 
vide students with an integrated study of Western civiliza- 
tion. Nine departments, including art, economics, English, 
history, music, philosophy and religion, political science, 
psychology, and sociology are combined for this program. 

This year Occidental inaugurated a College Honors pro- 
gram that will enable junior and senior students of excep- 
tional ability to follow a regimen of independent study. It 
will culminate for each student in a research project that 
involves the preparation of a thesis. 

Two of the four Rhodes scholars selected this year from 
the Southwest are Occidental graduates. The other two 
Southwesterners attended Eastern schools. It was the only 
institution to have a winning candidate in the six competing 
states of California, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Nevada. Only three other schools exceeded Occidental’s 
record of Rhodes appointments this year—Harvard and West 
Point with five each, Princeton with three. 

As president since 1945, Arthur Gardiner Coons has been 
guiding the destiny of Occidental. He is generous in credit- 
ing his colleagues for the progress of the school; his col- 
leagues freely acknowledge that their institution is in no 
small measure his “lengthened shadow.” 

Since 1931, when Coons became dean of men, the student 
enrollment has nearly doubled from 750 to 1,400. The 
campus scene has gradually altered, with the addition of 
thirteen classroom buildings and dormitories. 


Occidental’s landscaped gardens and groves of trees 
help to make it “an urban college in a rural setting.” 
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From 1953-58 five new residence halls were built and 
dedicated. 

The three-story Norris Hall of Science, costing $1.4 mil. 
lion, is scheduled for completion this year. A year ago, Dr, 
Coons announced a new campaign to raise $800,000 for 
a center for music and speech arts. 

The total of gifts to the college during Arthur Coons’s 
presidency amounts to well over $10 million. 

Even more impressive than statistics of campus develop- 
ment is the reputation Arthur Coons enjoys both as teacher 
and administrator. 

A former colleague remembers Coons’s ability to teach: 
“He was a teacher of great conviction who made his lectures 
in economics as imperative and inviting as the sermons of 
any evangelist. When he was really going, it was not easy 
to compete with him in another classroom down the hall.” 

Dr. Hubert C. Noble, former chaplain at Occidental and 
now general director of the National Council of Churches’ 
Commission on Higher Education, is convinced that he has 
never met another president who had a more detailed grasp 
of the life and work of his college than Arthur Coons. “I was 
constantly amazed by the intimate knowledge he had of 
the various departments, so that he could discuss details 
with the chairmen and meet them on their own grounds.” 

Coons’s leadership is obvious at every point in the life of 
Occidental. Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, who was dean of the 
faculty under Coons and is now president of San Francisco 
State College, comments on Coons’s “ability to enter a com- 
mittee meeting dealing with a complex administrative or 
academic problem, hear it discussed, and then quickly and 
incisively organize it, analyze it, put his finger on the prob- 
lem points, and deliver his recommendations for solution.” 

Dr. Dumke continues: “This is one of his greatest gifts. 
His intellectual brilliance is evident during these sessions.” 

Coons is tolerant in discussion, but he is not neutral. Oc- 
casionally he becomes impatient to expedite the inaugura- 
tion of new techniques and ideas. 

But Coons wants it known that he is patient, too. Impa- 
tient with red tape and the slow processes of administration, 
he is, nevertheless, patient with individuals. He is slow to 
make any changes in personnel until individuals have had 


ample time to prove themselves beyond question. 
Occidental’s faculty is predominantly Protestant, and 
Coons plans to keep it that way. However, the faculty in- 
cludes two Moslems, one Mormon, several avowed human- 
ists, and last year one Roman Catholic. It is a stable faculty, 
attested by the fact that a large number of professors cur- 
rently teaching were already on campus when Dr. Coons 


was inaugurated president. 

It takes an expert administrative hand to create a toler- 
able sense of community with such diversity. Since 1950 
a group of faculty members Coons brought together have 
been conducting a study on “What is a Christian College?” 
This is a group of diverse interests and backgrounds and 
not necessarily a committed Christian group. 

The members enjoy complete freedom of discussion, 
which has helped bring about a sense of common interest 
and unity even though a diversity of belief remained. 

Coons believes that the modern college needs a healthy 
variety of thinking among faculty and students to encour- 
age freedom of inquiry. But he eschews pushing such a free- 
dom too far. 

He denied the Student Political Forum’s request that an 
American Communist of known party affiliation be invited 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Emperor's 
New Clothes 


were only an illusion, 


but they fooled everybody 


till a little boy had courage 


to speak up. 


A concerned minister feels 


it is time somebody shattered 


the myths about alcohol 


by JOHN M. GORDON 


“Many years ago there was an Em- 
peror who was so excessively fond of 
new clothes that he spent all his money 
on them. He had a costume for every 
hour of the day. Instead of saying as one 
does about any other king or emperor, 
‘He is in his council chamber,’ the peo- 
ple here always said, “The Emperor is in 
his dressing room.’ 

“Life was very gay in the great town 
where he lived. Hosts of strangers came 
to visit it every day, and among them 
one day were two swindlers. They gave 
themselves out as: weavers and said that 
they knew how to weave the most beau- 
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tiful fabrics imaginable. Not only were 
the colors and patterns unusually fine, 
but the clothes that were made of this 
cloth had the peculiar quality of becom- 
ing invisible to every person who was not 
fit for the office he held, or who was 
impossibly dull.” - 

Thus Hans Christian Andersen, him- 
self something of a weaver of intriguing 
patterns, introduces us to the dilemma 
posed by “The Emperor’s New Clothes.” 
Of course the vain little monarch rose to 
the bait and hired the impostors, who set 
up their looms and put on a great show 
of weaving. Not one of the wise men of 


the realm who inspected the project 
could see the fabric, but not one dared 
to admit himself unfit for office, or dull. 
So the farce proceeded. 

Its perpetrators sat up most of the 
night before a holiday parade, cutting 
the air with a huge pair of scissors and 
stitching away with needles which had 
no thread. “At last,” said they, “the Em- 
peror’s new clothes are ready.” His royal 
majesty stripped to his birthday suit, and 
was handed one imaginary garment after 
another. 

The result was a sensation. Nobody 
saw anything on the Emperor's rather 
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THE EMPEROR'S 
NEW CLOTHES 


(Continued) 


pudgy, unclothed figure, but nobody 
would let on, lest he be thought a fool. 
So the procession wound its way through 
the city streets to exclamations of: 
“What handsome clothes! Exquisite de- 
sign! Perfect fit!” We recall the denoue- 
ment. A little child who knew nothing 
of the elaborate rationalization spoke up 
and broke the spell. “He is naked,” said 
the child, and all gasped, and giggled, 
and agreed. 


Like most durable folk tales, this one 
has something to say to older folk as well 
as to the children. It reminds us, for in- 
stance, that manipulation of public 
opinion did not originate with the bright 
young men of Madison Avenue, or even 
with P. T. Barnum. Human nature being 
what it is, there has always been a temp- 
tation for someone to capitalize on the 
herd instinct by selling us on the illusion 
that what everybody seems to be think- 
ing must be so. 

In 1940 the late Fletcher Dobyns, a 
distinguished Chicago attorney, law pro- 
fessor, and public servant, wrote a book 
called The Amazing Story of Repeal. He 
took the repeal of the 18th Amendment 
as a case study of the power of propa- 
ganda in the hands of a relatively small 
but wealthy group of men who had set 
out to impose a point of view upon a 
whole nation. 

“There cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion as to motives and methods. The 
campaign covered the entire country, it 
continued for many years, and it em- 
ployed every method of deception, co- 
ercion, and distortion that 
professional propagandists could devise 
and unlimited money could pay for. It 
exhibited propaganda in the perfection 
of its technique and the depth of its dis- 
regard for moral and social values.” 

As a direct result, even among church 
people there is a persistent, unnatural, 
uneasy silence about the tragicomic pa- 
rade of Alcoholism up America’s Main 
Street, around the corner, and down into 
Skid Row. 

Within the Protestant churches, for 
instance, three strange phenomena are 
frequently to be observed. 


emotional 


1. A good many otherwise coura- 
geous Christians are unnecessarily 
apologetic about their own total absti- 
nence. 

The number of nondrinking members 
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in the church which the writer serves is 
surprisingly large. It includes literally 
scores of the brightest young engineers 
and executives, professional people and 
factory workers, besides their frequently 
charming and popular wives. Some of 
them have always been abstainers, some 
are recent converts to this position. 

The roll call of their names has not 
been compiled by guesswork, or padded 
with wishful thinking on the part of the 
minister. One by one, or two by two, 
over a ten-year period, they have de- 
clared themselves unmistakably. A very 
few have yielded to social pressure after 
a brief stab at living the alcohol-free life, 
and have gone back to serving cocktails. 
But for each such disappointment there 
have been dozens of encouragements to 
a pastor who agrees with the 1957 pro- 
nouncement of his General Assembly 
that: 

“We reaffirm our belief that the Chris- 
tian ideal in regard to the use of alco- 
holic beverages is voluntary abstinence. 

“We urge every church member who 
uses beverage alcohol to consider prayer- 
fully his moral involvement in maintain- 
ing the gigantic economic structure of 
vested interest which sells $9,000,000,- 
000 worth of liquor to Americans every 
year, to consider the role he plays in 
perpetuating the social pattern which 
pictures drinking as smart, stimulating, 
distinguished, and ethically neutral, and 
to be ever mindful of the fact that this 
grim social and economic problem is a 
major social evil of our day... .” 

Yet one is also surprised to discover 
how many of these principled people 
think of themselves as being virtually 
alone in their habit of getting along hap- 
pily without alcohol. Ours is a scattered 
membership, drawn from a number of 
different neighborhoods and business or 
social groupings. A good many of our 
folks see each other only on Sundays in 
a context where no one in his right mind 
would think of proposing cocktails or a 
trip out to the corner taproom (espe- 
cially since in our state the bars are shut 
down on Sundays). The rest of the week, 
however, they mix freely with other 
friends or business associates for many 
of whom, quite frankly, liquor is a “way 
of life.” And so they may feel very much 
alone at this point, even though they do 
not compromise their own considered 
position as abstainers. Not at all uncom- 
mon to the pastor’s ear is such a plaint 
of loneliness, and he sees eyes widening 
with glad recognition when he begins to 
tick off the names of church couples who 
they never dared to think don’t drink. 

The widespread impression that only 


a few social misfits actually practice total 
abstinence from alcohol is not accidep. 
tal. It is the fabrication of an extremely 
well-financed public relations program 
developed by the alcoholic beverage jn. 
dustry. Propaganda grinds out endlessly 
in the form of colorful ads, canned edi. 
torials, clever feature articles, TV car. 
toons, movie scenes, etc.—all calculated 
to convince the gullible that the nop. 
drinker is a freak. Practically all of it js 
beamed in the direction of the kind of 
people who fill our church pews for 
weekly worship. 

After a while we abstainers tend to do 
our nondrinking on the quiet so as not 
to be offensive. We accept the proffered 
cocktail and pour it on the potted fem 
when we think no one is looking. Result: 
our nondrinking fellow-guest thinks he's 
the only one left and does his best to 
hide his own “peculiar” practice of absti- 
nence. Or he may finally, if not suff- 
ciently bolstered with conviction, give in 
and start to drink what everyone else 
seems to be enjoying. 

What all this elaborate social ritual 
calls for is a childlike voice from the 
church crowd—a voice that may sound 
naive at first, but which says loudly, 
cheerfully, and without apology, “But 
cocktails are so unnecessary.” It might 
surprise us how many voices would soon 
chime in, ““Unnecessary’ is the word 
for it.” 


ll. Some socially concerned church 
people treat the alcohol question as if 
it were a marginal social issue. 

In my letter file there is a treasured 
piece of correspondence from an artist 
whose political cartoons appear in news- 
papers around the world. Several years 
ago, when Mendeés-France was Prime 
Minister of France, this cartoonist 
sketched a decidedly cynical commen- 
tary on that statesman’s effort to break 
up his country’s bout with the wine 
bottle. 

The cartoon showed the Prime Min- 
ister vainly trying to hitch a balky horse 
to a water-wagon, while in the distance 
a parade (in which presumably man and 
horse should have been participating) 
was marching with colors flying and 
brass band playing toward the Arc de 
Triomphe. It said more cuttingly than 
a thousand words: “Why are you wast- 
ing your time on a marginal matter, M. 
Mendés-France, when there are so many 
more important things to do?” 

Now it just happened that near at 
hand was some material from a group 
of French scientists and physicians 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Cattle and people share sidewalks. Near this street 
Delhi, government workers are blueprinting a new India. 


“Changeless India” 


in Transition 


A minister from Kansas tells of his visits with Christians 


in many parts of the most populous country in the free world 


by Harotp M. MAttettr 


Not long ago I was sent to India for a tour of the 
country. 

I was to take pictures and notes, make friends and 
observations, and to be a representative not in any offi- 
cial capacity, but just as a pastor from the U.S.A. It 
was not always easy to convince my Indian hosts of 
my innocence. They wanted to know what I had come 
to do. They wanted to know my official title. A few 
suspected that I had a commodious purse, seeking 
places to bestow benevolences. But eventually they 
learned that I had come as a citizen, not an official. 

I went to India as a guest of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations and of the Synod of 
Kansas, where I am minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hutchinson. This arrangement was worked 
out under the newly formed Synod Overseas Observa- 
tion Fellowship. ° 

Six weeks in India hardly qualifies one for expert 
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reporting. Yet a tourist sometimes sees more than a 
citizen. Thousands of Chicagoans have not “yet” visited 
the Adler Planetarium or the Shedd Aquarium. The 
conscientious reporter uses his time efficiently. Often 
he can see what is blurred by custom for permanent 
residents. 

A tour through India was timely this year, because 
our Commission has been aiding in helping the Church 
there to become independent. We had been reading 
of missionaries becoming “fraternal workers,” of funds 
and programs being placed in the hands of the national 
leaders (one quickly learns not to use the word “native” 
in India), and of churches once our “mission field” now 
sending fraternal workers to other lands, I was to ob- 
serve this process. 

My time was crammed to the minute. At the close of 
the tour in Calcutta, I counted up visits to forty-four 
cities and villages, and eighty-four talks or addresses, 
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“Changeless India” in Transition contTINUED 


plus many private conferences. My hosts were two Indian 
pastor-secretaries, R. S. Bhandare and Benjamin N. Lall. 
They were commendable organizers and guides, unfolding 
the work of the Church with loving and expert hands. 

Now it seems like a long, strange dream. The hundreds 
of personal contacts form a kaleidoscopic combination of 
Christian acts and personalities, Hindu oddities, and astrin- 
gent attacks on U.S. foreign policy. One does not “enjoy” 
a trip through India. The friendly, warm, delightful people 
he does enjoy. The beauty of the country he enjoys. I even 
found myself liking the sizzling, peppery food. But one is 
sobered in the presence of hunger, poverty, illiteracy, un- 
employment, and superstition. The citizen from plush 
U.S.A. remembers the words of Stringfellow Barr: “Amer- 
ica is a rich suburb, surrounded almost entirely by slums.” 

India has one-third the land area of the U.S. but is more 
than double our size in population. Only six cities” boast 
more than a million population; the majority live in small 
villages. Frequently there are reminders of the thousands 
of years in which India was ruled by the wealthy maharajas. 
Under them there were serfdom and slavery. Two centuries 
ago came the British; and while they developed industry, 
communications, railroads, and harbors, at the close of their 
occupation only 5 per cent of the people were literate. And 
India still depended almost entirely on other countries for 
manufactured objects. 

All this is related to the Christian crisis in India. The 
perennial trials of Christendom are all around, and within. 
In India the ecumenical mission comes to grips with the 
kinds of issues and forces that stimulated the church of Acts. 
Paul's cryptic phrase in I Corinthians 16:9, “and there are 
many adversaries,” prompts me to list some that are found 
in India today. 


Nationalism 

Since British rule ended in 1947, India has been trying, 
like a large undernourished child, to learn to walk. Its splen- 
did constitution, saturated with Gandhi's philosophy, has 
set up a democracy which governs the land. Yet there is a 
socialistic policy, by which the present government is seek- 
ing to restrict and regulate, to control and protect the eco- 
nomic life. Many fine schools are springing up, some of 
them resembling the consolidated schools in our rural areas. 
In 1947, some 5 per cent of the people were literate. Now, 
through missions help and the national program, the per- 
centage stands at 20. There may be a time when the mission 
school program will be less important than now, because of 
the government concentration on education, 

The national consciousness is made sharper by the dis- 
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pute with Pakistan. I found the news releases to be full of 
the Muslim prodding to “Hate India. Hate everything h- 
dian. Hate even the beautiful saris that come from Benares,” 
Border incidents, part of the dispute over Kashmir, occur 
almost daily. It helps U.S.A. none at all that Indians 
believe that most of the ammunition comes from our coun. 
try, as we have been arming Pakistan. 

India is glad to be a self-governing nation and wants 
to live with as little foreign intervention as possible. Ye 
she is dependent and swallows pride to reach out for 
help. Often this help comes from Russia, and in a way to 
win confidence. Five factories for the manufacture of drug 
are being built, all of them the work of Russian agents. 
Russia has also aided with steel mills, dams, and agri- 
culture. 


Poverty 

The legendary poverty of India has not been overdrawn. 
Estimates are that some 50 million have no steady work. 
This year was one of the hottest on record, with some of the 
areas sweltering under daily temperatures of 110 degrees, 
and one village recording a high of 126. Many crops were 
burned, and the farm laborers put out of work. They then 
gravitated to the cities by the thousands, where they be 
came “pavement dwellers.” The lowest estimate I heard d 
their number in Calcutta alone was 500,000. They sleep at 
nights on the pavements in and around the railroad depots, 
sidewalks, inside large sewer pipes, and between buildings. 

Beggars are everywhere. Although the government has 
taken steps to stop begging, it goes on. When you head for 
a car door in a city of any size, usually there will be four 
or five brown hands reaching for the door handle to open 
it for you; the other hand is outstretched for a “baksheesh.” 
Their cries stay with you until you are out of earshot, A 
mother carrying a year-old infant will often train the child 
to reach out for your coin. 

Food prices climb steadily. A maund of wheat (roughly 
eighty pounds) demands several days’ pay of an unskilled 
laborer, and disappears rapidly under the heavy consump- 
tion of chapotes, the principal bread diet. Prices of cooking 
oils, spices, and rice continue to rise., Food riots and mass 
protest become more frequent, Industrialization under the 
second five-year plan will help ease the penury of the 
country; yet the nation is impatient for more signs of relief. 

Economic depression affects church life severely. The 
Church desires to be “self-governing, self-propagating, self- 
supporting.” Self-government and _ self-propagation seem 
much more accessible than self-support. Yet everyone re 
alizes that it is difficult to accept financial aid without 
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Osteomylitis patient leaves St. Luke’s Hospital in Vengurla. Mission doctor Lester Servid bids her good-by and tells the 
bearers to carry her gently over the six-and-a-half miles to her home. The Indian government is building many fine 
hospitals, but Christian missions brought the first modern medicine to India, and will be needed for a long time to come. 


accepting direction and evangelistic assistance as well. 

Thus the Christians yearn to achieve a national Church, 
but must first mature as stewards, teachers, and evangelists, 
so that the indigenization may proceed apace. Meanwhile, 
American Christians must continue to share their economic 
resources, their fraternal workers, their prayers, and expe- 
rience, so that the Indian Church may be consolidated for 
self-reliance. 


Hinduism 

Hinduism continues to be the vast, expensive luxury of 
the nation: It is one of the “easy” religions. Its appeal lies 
in special days and festivals, in nonobligating rituals and 
fetishes, in fabulous, colorful temples, in its antiquity. 
Protestant Christianity, in contrast, is demanding, for its 
observance is in the heart. There are no idols, daily cere- 
monial rituals, and sometimes no color, Rajaiah D. Paul, in 
The Cross over India, states of Christianity: “The ancient 
faiths of Greece and Rome which it overcame were in- 
fantile compared with the subtle wisdom and the mighty 
strength of Hinduism.” 

Hinduism’s innocent-appearing “reverence for all life,” 
coupled with fhe belief in reincarnation, spells insanitation 
and hunger, unrealism and superstition, fatalism and resig- 
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nation, Yet it commands the national scene. On one of 
the feast days of Hinduism, such as Cobra Day, small 
shrines are set up near the bazaars; offerings of grain. and 
money are made, Women and girls are provided with rope 
swings, and there is an air of festivity that captivates and 
intrigues. Christianity has little to challenge it in the way 
of folk frolics. 

Adherents to Hinduism number some 300,000,000 in 
India, compared to the 8,000,000 Christians. The govern- 
ment is predominantly Hindu. Christian programs are han- 
dicapped by suspicion of complicity with foreign govern- 
ments, through mission work, and often there is friction 
between the mission compound and the government “cen- 
ter” nearby. 

Many members of the Christian Church in India are 
former Hindus; yet recently there has been a counter- 
evangelization going on, and many have returned to Hin- 
duism from the Christian faith. 


Communism 
It is evident that India is one of the prime targets for 
Russian Communistic imperialism. The state of Kerala, 
in the south, has voted in a Communist government. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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By demonstrating their faith as well as 


abilities at sports, a group of Christian 


athletes are showing youth how to become... 


MORE THAN 


by Richard S. Armstrong 


oME five hundred athletes and coaches from high 

schools and colleges all over the United States will 

soon be heading for the Y.M.C.A. Conference 

grounds at the edge of scenic Rocky Mountain National 
Park for five days of “perspiration and inspiration.” 

A staff of forty ministers and celebrities from the world 
of sports will conduct the annual summer conference of the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes at Estes Park, Colorado, 
combining religion and athletics in a unique manner. Eager 
young athletes will have a chance to catch passes thrown 
by “Mr. Quarterback” Otto Graham, bat against the in- 
comparable Bob Feller, have a close-up demonstration of 
pole vaulting by Olympic champion Bob Richards, and 
receive clinical instruction from many other famous sports 
personalities. 

The enrollees will soon discover that men such as Dick 
Harp, Kansas University basketball coach, Bud Wilkinson, 
Oklahoma University football coach, and George Kell, 
former American League batting champion, are as impres- 
sive in making a testimony of faith as they are in giving 
a “chalk talk.” 

The man-behind-the-scenes at the summer conference is 
soft-spoken Don McClanen, thirty-four-year-old executive 
director and founder of the Christian athletes program. An 
earnest young Presbyterian, McClanen was coaching bas- 
ketball at Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. when he felt the 
call of God to devote his life to organizing a fellowship of 
Christian athletes. With the encouragement and assistance 
of the Reverend Dr. Louis H. Evans, Minister-at-large of the 
Board of National Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., he wrote in March, 1954, to nineteen ath- 
letes inviting them to participate. The Christian Laymen’s 
League of Oklahoma City contributed $1,000 for explora- 
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tory purposes during the summer of 1954 and added an 
other $600 for an advisory board meeting that September. 

Through the courtesy of Guideposts magazine, 15,000 
explanatory brochures were printed in October; and, mort- 
gaging his car, McClanen borrowed funds to finance a 
“kick-off” program in Oklahoma in December. Two months 
later his team of volunteer athletes had addressed more 
than 18,000 public school students and hundreds of ath- 
letes on three major college campuses in the state, 

On June 7, 1955, Branch Rickey, a staunch Methodist, 
played host to the newly-formed advisory board in Pitts 
burgh. A month later the famous baseball executive ar- 
ranged a meeting with some _ twenty-five Pittsburgh 
businessmen for the purpose of underwriting the expenses 
of the Fellowship for the following year. With the complete 
approval of his attractive wife Gloria, McClanen resigned 
his coaching position and set up an office in Norman, 
Oklahoma, on August 1. His dream had become a reality. 

A nonprofit, interdenominational organization, F.C.A. 
describes itself as “a program and movement to confront 
athletes and through them the youth of the hation with the 
challenge and adventure in the Christian life in the fellow- 
ship of the Church.” It is headed by a seven-member board 
of directors, of which Branch Rickey is chairman, and 
G. Herbert McCracken, publisher of Scholastic Coach, vice- 
chairman. The advisory board consists of thirty members, 
with Michigan State Athletic Director C. L. “Biggie” Munn 
serving as current president. Dr. Louis Evans is a former 
F.C.A. president, and is now a director. 

The permanent staff, with headquarters now in Kansas 
City, Missouri, includes Miss Ruth Jobush, office manager, 
and Mrs. Bertice Orcutt, secretary. Gary Demarest, who 
had worked closely with the Fellowship on a volunteer 
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basis while serving as minister of Christian education at 
the Riverside Presbyterian Church of Jacksonville, Florida, 
joined the staff as associate secretary on July 1, 1958. 

Under the tireless leadership of McClanen, the F.C.A. 
has accomplished amazing results in the five years of its 
existence. F.C.A. literature, including devotional aids, testi- 
monies by athletes, news of programs and conferences, and 
other items of interest is sent periodically to a mailing list 
of several thousand names. Two films, More Than Cham- 
pions and Play Ball, have been produced to date. The 
narrator of Play Ball is Red Barber, popular sports announcer 
and an Episcopal lay reader. Featuring such prominent 
athletes as Robin Roberts, Carl Erskine, Doak Walker, 
“Deacon Dan” Towler, Alvin Dark, Rafer Johnson, George 
Kell, and many others, these two films are in popular de- 
mand for showing at churches, schools, service clubs, and 
other organizations. 

City-wide programs have been conducted in such widely 
scattered communities as Dallas, Tulsa, Nashville, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Demarest, who heads this work, esti- 
mates that F.C.A. athletes have spoken to more than 
150,000 young people in some fifteen states since the first 
of this year alone. 

The success of the city-wide program held in Columbus, 
Indiana, in 1956-57 illustrates the effectiveness which the 
F.C.A, teams can have on the communities they visit. Seek- 
ing to combat a serious juvenile delinquency problem which 
had developed in that midwestern industrial community, a 
group of public-spirited citizens led by the Reverend James 
Stoner, pastor of the North Christian Church of Columbus, 
and former director of the University Christian Mission of 
the National Council of Churches, arranged for a series of 
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Presbyterian minister and ex-football star Donn Moomaw 
(left) gives instruction during Estes Park conference. 

























On shady cabin porch, a “huddle session” discusses the re- 
lationship of Biblical teachings to young people's lives. 
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MORE THAN CHAMPIONS 


CONTINUED 


F.C.A. programs. The Reverend Roe Johnston, minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis; former Los 
Angeles Ram fullback Dan Towler; Phillies mound ace 
Robin Roberts; and Dodger star Carl Erskine spoke to civic 
organizations, service clubs, and school assemblies. 

Demarest and Adrian Burke, former Eagles quarterback, 
held a “religion and life” conference at Columbus High 
School, and were joined by a group of Columbus laymen 
in conducting home room discussions, A “date breakfast” 
was attended by over two hundred teen-agers. 

The following summer, under the sponsorship of the 
Men’s Organization of the Columbus Council of Churches, 
a delegation of eight boys and their coach was sent out to 
Estes Park. Today Columbus citizens gratefully credit the 
F.C.A. program with having played a major part in wiping 
out the delinquency problem. 

Records indicate F.C.A. speakers have appeared before 
audiences totaling about 900,000, while the films have 
been seen by more than two million persons. The organiza- 
tion is still experiencing the growing pains brought on by 
the rapidly increasing demand for city-wide programs, the 
vast geographical scope of its mission, the pressing need 
for more and more “athletes for Christ,” and the difficulties 
of winning the respect and confidence of those who should 
be most interested, the clergy. 

“We are fully aware of the inherent pitfalls in this pro- 
gram,” states Dr. Evans, “but the tremendous values to 


be gained far outweigh the disadvantages. Those of us 
connected with the F.C.A. are constantly and vigorously 
striving to purify and perfect our work, trusting that God 


Founders of Fellowship of Christian Athletes are from 
left: three Presbyterians, Dr. Lovis H. Evans, Dr. Roe 
H. Johnston, Don McClanen; and Methodist Branch Rickey. 
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will redeem our efforts to carry on this worthy mission.” 

The F.C.A. is a sincere effort to make ecumenicity a 
practical reality at the grass roots level through the medium 
of athletics, In its own sphere of influence the Fellowship 
has had considerable success, for among its associates are 
many Southern Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Missouri 
Synod Lutherans. “This would not be true if we were a 
denominational body,” says McClanen, who adds that Msgr. 
Donald Cleary, director of Roman Catholic student work 
at Cornell University, is a member of the advisory board, 

“But we are not another extra-church group,” declares 
McClanen. “We are a witnessing fellowship, and those 
who affiliate with us must be active members of a local 
church. Our aim is to bring people into the fellowship of 
the Christian Church through the denomination of their 
choice. Men such as Dr. Evans, Dr. Glenn Olds (president 
of Springfield College), Dr. Willis Tate (president of 
Southern Methodist University), Paul Benedum ( Pittsburgh 
oil executive), Dr. Elton Trueblood, and other prominent 
ministers and laymen are helping us because they believe 
the F.C.A. can serve as an effective extension of the 
Church.” 

The Board is very careful to avoid “riding any theological 
hobby-horse.” Athletes are expected only to give a testimony 
of their own personal faith in Jesus Christ. “Some are better 
at this than others,” admits the likable executive secretary, 
“but what really matters is that every one of us is growing 
spiritually through this program. And we feel that by chan- 
neling the witness of these college and professional athletes 
we can reach the youth of America as no other organiza- 
tion can for the cause of Christ and his Church.” 

There are many who agree with this last statement, for 
McClanen has received congratulatory messages from such 
distinguished Americans as President Eisenhower, J. Edgar 
Hoover, and the late John Foster Dulles. Palmer Hoyt, 
publisher of the Denver Post and a contributor to the pro- 
gram, wrote, “I consider this a frontal attack on juvenile 
delinquency.” 

The directors of the F.C.A. are extremely careful in ask- 
ing athletes to become affiliated with the program. Many 
prominent sports figures whose names have been suggested 
from time to time have not been acceptable for one reason 
or another. “For instance,” explains McClanen, “we don't 
feel a ball player who operates a tavern during the off- 
season, though he may be a clean-living fellow himself, 
should be used to witness to youngsters.” 

In that connection, it should be noted that the F.C.A. 
is as concerned with its witness to the athletes as with its 
witness through them, It has been observed that the atmos- 
phere in many dressing rooms is anything but Christian, 
and that the number of professional athletes willing to 
make a public testimony of faith is appallingly small. “We 
want men who are not afraid to stand up for Christ,” says 
McClanen, “in the locker room as well as in church, mod- 
estly, humbly, sincerely.” 

“That's why our Estes Park conference is so important,” 
adds Don; “it helps us all to be better,Christians.” 

A quick glance at the daily schedule would convince 
anyone of this. The daily morning routine begins with a 
devotional thought during breakfast by one of the staff 
members, followed by a thirty-minute “discipline of silence.” 
After a brief lesson on the Bible theme of the day, the 
enrollees divide into their assigned teams of about fifteen 
each for the “huddle sessions” led by the team “captain,” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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U.S.-Vatican Relations: 
Old Debate, New Fuel 


New fuel was added to a familiar de- 
bate—United States-Vatican relations— 
last month, 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee received a recommendation that 
formal diplomatic relations be estab- 
lished in an “unostentatious manner” 
with the Holy See by sending an Amer- 
ican chargé d'affaires to the Vatican on a 
permanent basis. 

This recommendation was one of a 
number made by a select group of retired 
foreign service officers, all of whom have 
spent their careers in the State Depart- 
ment. The career officers were asked 
their recommendations in various areas 
of foreign policy as part of a study au- 
thorized by the Senate last January. 
Their suggestions for improving Ameri- 
can foreign policy have now been pub- 
lished as a Senate document. 

Identity of those making the various 
recommendations was not disclosed by 
the committee, although many who re- 
sponded to the inquiries indicated that 
they had no objection to publication of 
their views. 

Under the heading “Relations with 
the Holy See,” the committee reported 
that it had received a strong recommen- 
dation that the United States establish 
formal diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. 

“On the ground that the Vatican is 
an important source of world information 
and intelligence; that it would enhance 
our position with our Latin American 
neighbors; and that we should ally our- 
selves with an important anti-Commu- 
nist force,” the committee said, “it is 
argued that a United States chargé 
daffaires should be appointed to the 


there is an essential similarity between 
the objectives of the Holy See and the 
United States, both of which seek peace 
and solidarity in Europe. “The United 
States has no better ally in its struggle 
against the Communist ideology and in 
the preservation of Christianity,” the 
Senate committee was advised. 


War Claims: 


Dispute Revives 

Representative John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts last month asked a 
Congressional committee to approve leg- 
islation that would provide an additional 
$6,000,000 of compensation to churches 
in the Philippines which furnished relief 
and supplies to American forces during 
World War II. 

The congressman said that more 
than $4,000,000 would go to Protestant 


churches whose claims were rejected for 
technical reasons under previous legis- 
lation. A little more than $1,000,000 
would go to Roman Catholic religious 
orders whose claims similarly failed for 
technical reasons, Additional claims of 
Jewish and other religious groups also 
would be paid. 

Approximately $28,000,000 has al- 
ready been paid out by the Foreign 
Claims Commission, largely to Roman 
Catholic churches in the predominantly 
Roman Catholic islands. 

The legislation was opposed by a 
spokesman for Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, who said that his 
organization is just as critical of grants 
to Protestant churches as it was to simi- 
lar legislation which largely benefited 
Roman Catholic groups. 

Dr. C. Stanley Lowell, associate di- 





* 
* 
.* 


Before leaving for India to attend college at three institutions, Junior Year 
Abroad students are given a foretaste of Indian music by Dr. Andrew Thakur-Das, 
formerly of Lahore, Pakistan. Now secretary for Africa of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, Dr. Thakur-Das was pastor of the largest 
church in Asia. An authority on Indian music, he is a composer of music for 
Christian hymn lyrics. He is shown here playing the sitar, an Indian instrument. 


Holy See on a permanent basis.” 

The committee then went on to quote 
arguments cited in favor of formal re- 
lations with the Vatican. 

The retired diplomat who was author 


of this recommendation pointed out that 
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rector of POAU, told a House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce subcommittee, 
“We oppose church grants from public 
funds on principle, whatever the church 
or churches that are to be subsidized.” 
He noted that the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission is opposing enactment 
of the new claims legislation. 

Peyton Ford, former Assistant Attor- 
ney General and now engaged in private 
practice, appeared as principal witness 
for the Baptist and Church of Christ 
groups in the Philippines that are seek- 
ing passage of the bill (H.R. 4510). He 
said one of the major injustices has 
arisen because these churches use their 
buildings not only for worship or Sunday 
school but also for welfare and educa- 
tional work on weekdays. The Claims 
Commission held that such buildings 
were not primarily religious in character 
and ruled out compensation for damage 
and loss to such structures. 


N.C.U.P.M.: 

Five Meetings in '60 
Paul Moser, executive 

the National Council of United Presby- 


terian Men, recently announced the 
dates of next year’s area meetings. They 


secretary of 


are: 

Sixth Easterm Area Meeting, New 
York, February 12-14; Seventh Western 
Area Meeting, Sacramento, California, 
February 19-21; Fourth Southwestern 
Area Meeting, Wichita, Kansas, Febru- 
ary 26-28; First Pittsburgh Area Meet- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 
4-6; Twelfth Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois, March 18-20. 

The new meeting at Pittsburgh, said 
Mr. Moser, has been added to accom- 
modate the large number of United Pres- 
byterian men who live in that area. 


Churches Offer Recreation, 
Jobs To Curb Delinquency 


During the stifling summer months, 
time hangs heavy on the hands of many 
a city boy and girl. It is in July and 
August that juvenile delinquency and 
teen-age crime rates reach their peaks. 

Among the church programs designed 
to absorb the energies and interests of 
New York teen-agers on vacation are 
two sponsored by interdenominational 
Protestant agencies in Manhattan. 

The Protestant Council of the City of 
New York has enrolled nearly one thou- 
sand teen-agers in five centers open daily 
from nine to five and three nights a week. 
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teen-agers Eddie Gonzalez (left) and 
William Suarez obtain initial work expe- 
rience in an unusual summer project spon- 
sored by New York City Mission Society. 


Two Presbyterian churches, St. Augus- 
tine in the Bronx and Siloam in Brook- 
lyn, are participating in the project. 

The summer program in the centers 
includes bike hikes to the country, over- 
night camping trips, boat rides, and bus 
excursions. Many trips are planned to 
places of interest such as parks, beaches, 
and Gotham landmarks. In addition, the 
youth centers supervise softball leagues, 
stage block parties, and arrange the 
showing of movies. On rainy or stay-at- 
home days, the centers utilize game 
rooms, gyms, bowling alleys, arts and 
crafts and woodwork shops. 

With a Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
grant of $15,000, the New York City 
Mission Society is experimenting with a 
summer work project for more than a 
hundred teen-agers. The threefold pro- 
gram is patterned to aid (1) young peo- 
ple in need of learning the basic 
disciplines of work (the technicalities of 
getting a job, being an employee, and 
achieving satisfaction from work being 
done competently); (2) teen-agers who 
are ready to learn how to work for com- 
mercial or industrial employers; (3) 
youth ready to move into the regular job 
market. New York City Mission Society 
units participating in the project include 
the Presbyterian Church of the Cross- 
roads and Church of the Sea and Land. 

The Society has also enrolled 1,500 
children and teen-agers in vacation pro- 
grams in Brooklyn, Manhattan, and the 
Bronx. 


Lebanese Christian Directs 
Near East Radio Project 


Television has not yet invaded most 
of the nations of the Middle East, and 
the majority of people cannot read the 
newspapers and magazines published 
there. Radio, therefore, is probably the 
most influential of all means of com. 
munication. 

The Christian minority of the region, 
therefore, count it very good news that 
the most popular program on Lebanon's 
national radio station—heard also ip 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq—is a 
Christian drama series. Many thousands 
of Muslims, as well as Christians, listen 
twice weekly to “In the Procession of 
Light,” a series of dramas in the lives 
of great men in history who have made 
a spiritual contribution to mankind. Al 
though personalities from both East and 
West are presented, almost every feature 
includes a specifically Christian message. 

Director of the program is Dr. Nadim 
Makdisi, a Lebanese American who re 
turned to Beirut from the United States 
in February, 1958, to carry on Christian 
radio work, Within a year after his ar 
rival in Beirut, Dr. Makdisi and seven 
volunteers began broadcasting the drama 
series of historical personalities, starting 
with Beethoven, Samuel Morse, Michel- 
angelo, Al-Mutanabbi (an Arab poet), 
and Handel. The Handel program 
stressed the musician’s religious convic- 
tion which led to the composition of 
the “Messiah.” 

Dr. Makdisi has unique qualifications 
for presenting a Christian radio show to 
peoples of the Middle East. He grew 
up in Beirut and speaks Arabic fluently. 
Since he was thirteen years old, he has 
been a member of Beirut’s National 
Evangelical Church, now the National 
Evangelical Synod with which United 
Presbyterian mission work has merged. 
His radio experience includes news edit- 
ing, script writing, special events, pro 
gram supervision, and management. 

While Nadim Makdisi was a student 
at the University of Beirut, three of his 
extracurricular activities revealed his im- 
terests. He taught Sunday school in His 
church, helped organize schools for com- 
bating illiteracy ins Syria and Lebanon, 
and was press officer of war information 
in Beirut, At the American University in 
Washington, D.C., he earned an M.A. 
in international relations and radio and 
a Ph.D. in international relations. In 
1947-48 he was UN correspondent for 


leading newspapers and magazines in the 
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Dr. Nadin Makdisi prepares program ma- 
terial in studio of Beirut radio station. 
His frankly Christian shows are among 
the most popular in the Muslim world. 


Arab World, and just before his depar- 
ture for Beirut was special events officer 
and editor with the “Voice of America.” 

Known chiefly as a first-class radio 
man, he has written articles which have 
been published in such leading news- 
papers and magazines as The Christian 
Science Monitor, Washington Star, and 
Al-Hilal of Cairo, Egypt. 

When Dr. Makdisi set out for his 
task in Lebanon, he knew well the diffi- 
culties of starting Christian broadcasting 
in the Middle East, where Christianity 
is suspect in many quarters, Rather than 
strive for a Christian radio station which 
non-Christians might shun en masse, he 
is producing good programs over Leba- 
non’s national broadcasting _ station. 
These include a meditation program, 
“Realms of the Spirit,” on which his 
own pastor, Dr. Farid Audeh, broadcasts 
sermons, This religious half-hour pro- 
gram is aired on a station which has 
been strengthened with a ten-kilowatt 
transmitter given to Lebanon by Ameri- 
can servicemen when they were sta- 
tioned there. According to the director 
of the Lebanese station, “Realms of the 
Spirit” is Lebanon’s most popular non- 
dramatic religious program on the air. 
Letters of appreciation have been re- 
ceived from listeners in Egypt, Syria, 
and Iraq. 

A leading Beirut newspaper calls 
Makdisi’s other show, the drama series, 
“the most successful radio program in 
many years.” So successful is it that the 
Lebanese Broadcasting Station gives it 
more publicity than any other in its 
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monthly bulletin. Other radio stations 
of the Arab World, as well as the British 
Broadcasting Company and a Dutch 
station, have expressed their interest in 
airing the program. Schools, churches, 
and civic organizations request taped 
copies. The Near East Christian Coun- 
cil, which produces the two programs 
through its radio-audio-visual depart- 
ment, has scored very high in its first 
ventures on the air. 


$6,000,000 Given in Decade 
To University in Japan 


American Protestant young people, 
including members of the United States 
Armed Forces, have contributed more 
than $241,000 toward the maintenance 
of the International Christian University 
in Japan during the last ten years, 

College students raised $123,000, 
while other youth and Sunday school 
children gave $103,000, according to a 
report by the Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation. Service per- 
sonnel at home and abroad gave more 
than $15,700 for the university, located 
in a Tokyo suburb. 

Most of the funds for the operating 
expenses of the graduate-level school 
have been provided by the boards of 
fifteen major denominations in the 
United States and Canada. 

In addition, scholarships, grants, and 
direct gifts from congregations, church 
councils and other religious groups, cor- 
porations, foundations, and thousands of 
individuals throughout the world have 
brought to more than $6,000,000 the 
total raised for the establishment, devel- 
opment, and growth of the university. 


Presbyterian-Founded Firm 
Marks a Centennial 


The affinity of Presbyterians for life in- 
surance has never been much noted be- 
fore this year. In January, the bi-centen- 
nial of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
operating under the oldest life-insurance 
charter in America, suggested the fact to 
the world. And this summer the third 
largest life-insurance company in the 
world, The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, seemed to 
clinch the connection by announcing, 
during its centennial celebration, that 
Equitable owed its existence to Henry B. 
Hyde and to his fellow-members at Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York. 


Hyde was not a rich man, but he was 


a faithful communicant and zealous 
worker in the Young Men’s Social and 
Benevolent Society in what was then 
New York’s leading and most affluent 
church, He was twenty-five. And he was 
brainy. He had the idea of founding a 
new life-insurance company which would 
underwrite the overflow business of es- 
tablished companies that limited their 
risks to five or ten thousand dollars on a 
single life. It was a good idea, but none 
of the companies of 1859 would buy it. 
Nevertheless, Hyde set up his own office 
and solicited his well-to-do friends and 
acquaintances at Fifth Avenue Church 
for support. They came through mag- 
nificently. At least seventeen of the origi- 
nal fifty-two directors of Equitable’s 
board belonged to Hyde’s congregation. 
The pastor’s brother became president of 
the company. Hyde himself assumed the 
vice-presidency. Even the clergy pitched 
in to help the now-predominantly Pres- 
byterian project. The Reverend S. Ire- 
naeus Price, writing in a leading Presby- 
terian periodical of the day, went so far 
as to claim that “the most safe and profit- 
able life insurance would be among en- 
lightened and religious communities.” 


Church Building 
Rises 10 Per Cent 


Church construction, riding the crest 
of a new boom, reached $427,000,000 
during the first six months of 1959, ex- 
ceeding the first six months of last year 
by 10 per cent. The Departments of 
Commerce and Labor reported construc- 
tion during June amounted to $79,000,- 
000, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
same month last year. 

Construction by nonpublic schools 
and colleges, many of which are church- 
related, amounted to $42,000,000 in 
June, an increase of $1,000,000 over 
May, but $5,000,000 less than the same 
month in 1958. This brought construc- 
tion by the private schools to $259,000,- 
000 for the first six months of 1959, 
exactly the same as for the first half of 
1958. 

Building activity by private hospitals 
and institutions continued to drop a 
little, amounting to $48,000,000 in June, 
an increase of $2,000,000 over May, but 
a decline of $3,000,000 from the same 
month a year ago. In the first six months 
of 1959, these private institutions, many 
of which are church-related, put $275,- 
000,000 of new construction in place, a 
drop of 9 per cent from the first half of 
last year. 
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And making a hat was fun. But hard, too! Beth wondered 
vacation church school. But learning new songs was fun. if ‘her four-year-old brother, Charles, could make a hat. 


Elizabeth Connor wasn’t sure, at first, that she'd like 


a song, 
a paper hat, and 
a tale of shepherds... 


That’s What 
Beth’s Day Is Made Of 
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One of the teachers, Miss Marilyn Detweiler, asked Beth how 
to spell her name, then printed it on the hat for everyone to see. 


Six-year-old Elizabeth Connor likes to sing. On sum- 
mer mornings when the sun is shining, she runs across 
her back yard even before her parents are awake. She 
climbs aboard her swing, soars into the air, and sings. 

Since mid-June, Elizabeth—“Beth” is shorter, right 
for her size—has had a new “best of all” song. It goes: 

“Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

I know why youre gay: 

God has sent his sunshine 

On this happy day.” 

Beth learned the song in vacation church school at 
Abington (Pennsylvania ) Presbyterian Church, In fact, 
the song was the thing that convinced her the school 
was going to be fun. 
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After that, there was a story about shepherds long 
ago. Beth decided her dolls weren‘t really lonely. 


During the first hour of the first morning, Beth 
wished she'd stayed at home with her dolls—who might 
be having a party. The classroom looked very large, the 
teachers very tall; Beth knew only a few of the eleven 
pupils. 

Then one of the teachers taught the class the Robin 
Redbreast song. Beth sang “loud as I could.” She de- 
scribed the robins that live in a tree beside her house, 
and everyone was interested. 

After that, Beth liked everything: the stories, the 
cutting and pasting, the games, the Bible verses, the 
prayers—activities typical of what went on among some 
half a million children enrolled this summer in United 
Presbyterian vacation church schools—-Bernarp IKELER 
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NEWS 


Tax Aid Opposed for 
Foreign Students’ Sponsors 


The Treasury Department last month 
advised Congress it is strongly opposed 
to legislation that would grant a tax- 
payer an additional income tax exemp- 
tion if he supports in his home a foreign 
high-school student who comes to Amer- 
ica under an international student ex- 
change program. 

Such strong objections have been 
raised by the Treasury that the State 
Department has withdrawn a letter 
which it sent to the House Ways and 
Means Committee recommending enact- 
ment of the legislation as a means of 
stimulating private activity in the cul- 
tural exchange program. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has also withdrawn a favorable state- 
ment which it sent to the committee. 

Nine members of the House have in- 
troduced bills which would give Ameri- 
can host families credit for an extra 
dependent in income tax returns, 


In a four-page letter to Chairman Wil- 
bur D. Mills of Arkansas, Assistant 
Treasury Secretary David A. Lindsay 
took the position that to make a special 
exception for foreign high-school stu- 
dents who are not related to the taxpayer 
would open the door for other Americans 
supporting students not related to them 
to claim them as dependents. 

The bills would make an exception to 
the Treasury’s rule that a child must be 
a dependent throughout “an entire tax- 
able year” to qualify for the $600 deduc- 
tion. Since the foreign students come in 
September and leave the following June, 
they spend only four or five months of a 
given year in the taxpayer’s home. 

Church groups which are interested 
in the student exchange program have 
strongly supported the proposed legis- 
lation, since it would give an inducement 
to American families to participate in 
the program and some recognition to the 
expenses they incur which—under an- 
other Treasury rule—are not deductible 
as a charitable contribution. 











Twelve Awarded Fellowships for Theological Study 


Eight United Presbyterian college students and graduates, and four from the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., last month received one-year fellowships to study at 
theological seminaries. Fellowships were awarded to a total of sixty-three students 
representing ten Protestant denominations by the Rockefeller Brothers Theologi- 
cal Fellowship Program. 

The program, which in five years has granted 250 fellowships, makes awards 
to both men and women who are not planning on seminary or graduate theological 
work but who would be willing to consider the ordained parish ministry. Fifty- 
three Presbyterians have been awarded fellowships since the program’s inception. 

During the one-year fellowship, the student determines whether or not the 
ministry should be his lifetime vocation. Those who wish to continue are enabled 
to work out financing, if necessary. 

[Applicants for the following year’s program should apply by December 1 to 
the program office, 163 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. To be considered, 

- applicants should be under thirty and should be nominated by a minister or col- 
lege faculty member. ] 

This year’s fellowship winners from Presbyterian churches are: 


Winner Church Seminary 
Susan Kay Bender Fostoria, Ohio Yale 
Donald N,. Brown First, Colorado Springs, Colo. Princeton 
Roger N. Folsum First, Redlands, Calif. Union, New York 
John D. Forbes Collingswood, N.]. Yale 


Robert E. Harwell, Jr. Westminster (U.S.), Nashville, Tenn. Yale 


Alice Ann Hurst Goshen, Ind. Union 

John W. Kuykendall Covenant (U.S.), Charlotte, N.C. Union (Richmond) 
Joyce C. Miller Westminster, Cincinnati, Ohio Union 

Thomas W. Osborne __ First, Hastings, Neb. San Francisco 
Edward I. Stevens Elmwood, Syracuse, N.Y. Harvard 

Bobby B. Thigpen First (U.S.), Shreveport, La. Princeton 

James Perry Wooten _ St. Stevens (U.S.), Fort Worth, Tex. Princeton 
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New Jersey Buddhists 


Aid Tibet Refugees 


A handful of Buddhist refugees who 
found asylum in New Jersey eight years 
ago have not forgotten the aid they re- 
ceived from American churches or the 
plight of fellow Buddhists who have fled 
Communist-held Tibet by the thousands 
into India (see P.L., May 1, 1959). 

Members of Rashi Gempil-Ling Bud- 
dhist temple in Farmingdale, New Jer- 
sey, last month delivered $1,322 in cash 
to Church World Service, overseas relief 
agency of the National Council of 
Churches, as the World Refugee Year 
opened (P.L., June 1, 1959). The money 
was immediately sped on its way to In- 
dia, where Church World Service has 
been ministering to refugees from the 
north through a relief committee of the 
National Christian Council of India. 

The New Jersey Buddhists are Kal- 
muks, remnants of a proud, ancient race 
that once flourished in Mongolia and 
later in Russia. Dispersed and deported 
in waves after defying the Bolsheviks in 
1917 and the Soviets in the 1930's, they 
scattered throughout Europe, but clung 
to their Buddhist and Kalmuk traditions 
even in the crowded refugee camps of 
Germany, France, and Belgium. 

In 1951, Church World Service ar- 
ranged for the first Kalmuk families to 
migrate to southern New Jersey after 
Congress had passed a special bill. To- 
day, some six hundred Kalmuks in the 
United States, employed mainly on farms 
and in factories, have not only shown 
steady progress in adjusting to the Amer- 
ican way of life, but have also exhibited 
their sense of community responsibility. 
They had been here only two years when 
they built Rashi Gempil-Ling Temple. 

To lead the congregation, Church 
World Service brought to America Geshe 
Wangyal, a Kalmuk priest who had 
spent thirty years as a Buddhist monk in 
Tibet. He also heads a Buddhist monas- 
tery in Farmingdale, where young Kal- 
muk men study their religion. He is on 
the faculty of Columbia University, New 
York. 

When the temple congregation heard 
of the suffering of their fellow Buddhists 
in Tibet, they placed their money in 
Geshe Wangyal’s hands for transmission 
by Church World Service to India. 

Among other Buddhists who have 
come to America under Church World 
Service is a brother of the Dalai Lama, 
twenty-six-year-old Lobsang Samden, a 
student at Columbia University. 
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Palm-encircled new plant of the Union Church of San Juan is located near the ocean in a residential area, two miles from the 


recently built international airport. 


Protestant Stronghold in the Caribbean 


pat magnet for stateside Protestants 
touring the booming capital of 
Puerto Rico is the striking modern plant 
of the Union Church of San Juan. Its 
substantial buildings are a visible symbol 
of the growing strength of Protestantism 
on the island. In Puerto Rico, Roman 
Catholic churches tend to be large and 
imposing, while Protestant sanctuaries 
are usually small and of simple design. 

The interdenominational Union 
Church is English-speaking, and most of 
its five hundred member families for- 
merly lived in the continental U.S. 

The recently completed church plant 
includes a sanctuary with a seating ca- 
pacity of over four hundred, a parish 
hall, and a two-story education building 
with thirteen classrooms. W. Fritz 
Schmidt and Gwen McDade of San Juan 
were the architects. 

Cost of the buildings was less than 
$300,000. Funds for the new construc- 
tion came from members’ pledges and 
sale of the former church building and 
manse. The land was given by a member. 

The Union Church was organized in 
1917 by Presbyterians and Methodists 
to provide a worship center for English- 
speaking Protestants in San Juan. Today 
the congregation represents more than 
twenty denominations and is self-sup- 
porting. Its pastor is Dr. Alfred J. Pen- 
ney, a member‘of Brooklyn-Nassau Searing church roof is a precast three-hinged arch system, the only one of its 
Presbytery. kind in Puerto Rico. Technique permits maximum height without supporting columns. 
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NEWS 


U.S.-STYLE "DP’s” 


Churches help unemployed miners find new jobs, homes 


“Tll do anything just as long as it’s 
work,” coal miner Shirley Thompson of 
Colcord, West Virginia, said recently to 
the emergency relief committee of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. 

What brought the miner and the 
church committee together was a con- 
viction on the part of the Asbury Park 
Presbyterians that supporting a mission 
—in this case, the West Virginia Moun- 
tain. Project—is a serious business. This 
concern has also been visibly demon- 
strated by several of the Project’s sup- 
porting churches in Michigan, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Through their 
efforts seventeen West Virginia families 
have been given a new start in life. 

The reason for this home-grown “dis- 
placed persons” program is typified by 
the experiences of Mr. Thompson. Be- 
cause of illness in his family, Shirley 
Thompson had to leave school after ninth 
grade to work in a mine near Colcord. 

For eighteen years he spent one shift 
a day, sometimes two, underground as 
the driver of a “mainline motor” which 
hauled the coal from the veins deep in 
the ground. The job was dangerous, but 
the pay was good. For Mr. Thompson, 
mining became a proud way of life as it 
had been for his father before him. A 
regular worshiper in the Colcord Presby- 
terian Church, he seldom ventured out- 
side the tightknit community. 

Then, five years ago, the mine shut 
down, and several hundred men were 
laid off. In an area where mining was the 
principal industry and many operations 
had closed or were using more labor- 
saving machinery, the employment pic- 
ture was dim. Luckier than many other 
men, Mr. Thompson found a job in a 
strip-mine operation for a while, but the 
fly-by-night operator refused to give him 
all he had earned. 

“In the last two years I just picked up 
what work I could—carpentry, painting, 
and the like. Every time I heard of a job, 
I'd be there,” Mr. Thompson recalls, He 
estimates his total income in the last 
three years as less than $1,200. When 
the family larder was empty, govern- 
ment surplus food and groceries given 
by relatives and friends kept Mr. and 
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Mrs. Thompson and their children going. 

“I knew that there was nothing in the 
way of a steady job at home, and that 
there wouldn’t be. But every time I got 
a dollar, it had to go for groceries, I just 
didn’t have the money to go somewhere 
else to look for a job,” Mr. Thompson 
says. 

Then, last spring, he learned through 
the Reverend Jack Weller, director of 
the West Virginia Mountain Project, that 
the Asbury Park church wanted to help 
relocate three miners and their families 
—it would finance their trip, lend a hand 
with job-hunting, and provide room and 
board until they were settled. 

On May 12, Mr. Thompson and two 
fellow miners arrived in Asbury Park. A 
month later their families were at home 
in comfortable if somewhat cramped 
quarters; the men had jobs; and the con- 
gregation’s encouragernent had helped 
the West Virginians hurdle the initial 
throes of separation from home town and 
relatives. 

At the present time, Mr. Thompson is 
working eighty to ninety hours a week 
in an amusement park. In the fall, there 
is a machinist’s job waiting for him in a 
manufacturing plant. He says, with a 
glance at his wife, and at his young son 
and baby daughter playing happily in 
their new home: “If it hadn’t been for 
the church, we could never have made 
the break.” 

Mrs. George Dillon, another trans- 
planted Colcordite, expressing the fam- 
ilies’ gratitude, says: “Every time I 
think of what the church people have 
done for us, I could cry. Nobody ever 
went out of their way to help us before.” 

“Like any project, the outcome of our 
congregation’s relocation venture is due 
to a handful of individuals who roll up 
their sleeves and get busy,” the Rever- 
end John E, Slater, Jr., pastor of the As- 
bury Park church, observes. Such a 
success story depends on people like the 
William Todd family. One week end 
last winter they crammed six hundred 
pounds of donated clothing into their 
station wagon and drove it down 
through the snowy mountains to Colcord. 
They interviewed a number of reloca- 
tion-bent miners and took slides of the 


National Missions project’s work. When 
later shown at the church, these photo. 
graphs helped to whet the members’ en- 
thusiasm for bringing the families to 
Asbury Park. 

The enterprise hinged on hosts such as 
Mr. and Mrs. George Pope, who gave 
the men board and room for ten days 
and spent several afternoons helping 
them find permanent quarters, and on 
leaders such as elder Robert Kestle, who 
headed the emergency relief committee 
and bore down on finding work for the 
men within the congregation. The 
church organizations contributed $700 
beyond regular National Missions giv- 
ing and sent an additional seven hundred 
pounds of clothing to the Project. The 
women’s circles collected household sup- 
plies and baby furniture, and saw to it 
that the West Virginians received long- 
neglected medical and dental care. 

With local variations this resettle- 
ment drama was repeated in Pittsford, 
New York; Doylestown, Pennsylvania; 
and Kalamazoo, Michigan, during the 
past three-and-a-half months. First of the 
congregations to welcome a group of 
miners (on May 5) was the Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsford, of which the Rev- 
erend Richard L. Kesel is pastor. The 
church’s four families are from Edwight, 
perhaps the most despairing community 
in the Project. When the town’s mine 
closed last Thanksgiving, the newly un- 
employed miners received notices to va- 
cate their company-owned homes by 
July 15. A month ago there were only 
fifteen out of eighty families left in Ed- 
wight. The town water supply has been 
cut off, the stores boarded up, and most 
of the houses torn down. The Presbyte- 
rian church will soon be closed, for no 
one will be left for it to serve. 

The Pittsford congregation has volun- 
teered to relocate an additional two fam- 
ilies. But there are at least twenty 
Project families, mostly from Edwight, 
who are still hoping for other congrega- 
tions to give them a second chance. 

The three Presbyterian churches of 
Kalamazoo (First, North, and Westmir- 
ster, of which the Reverends Charles K. 
Johnson, Donald L. Mathews, and Wil- 
liam H. Killiam are the respective pas- 
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WEST VIRGINIA: Alfred Brown and Bill Smith take a final look at their rapidly 
disappearing home town of Edwight. First of the miners to be relocated by Presby- 
terian churches, the two men with their families are now living in Pittsford, New York. 





NEW JERSEY: On a busman’s holiday in Asbury Park, former West Virginia miner 
Shirley Thompson takes his son, Shirley Lee, and his niece, Debbie, for a merry-go- 
round ride at the amusement park where he works from eighty to ninety hours a week. 
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WILL THE CAPITAL 
GAINS TAX KILL 
YOUR PROFITS? 


If reluctance toward paying the capital 
gains tax is preventing you from tak- 
ing profits on over-priced stocks, if you 
are now holding even one security 
which you would surely replace if it 
weren't for this tax—you should read 
Babson’s recent client letter on the 
capital gains tax. It can be of great 
help to you in making profitable invest- 
ment decisions. A FREE copy will be 
sent to you at once if you will write or 
mail this coupon today. 
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BABSON’S REPORTS, Inc. | 
Dept. PL-2 I 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
Please send me at once your FREE client ! 
letter on the Capital Gains Tax. 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 
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NEWS 


tors) have resettled six men from 
Edwight, who are working and expect- 
ing their families to join them shortly. 
The four men, aided by the Doylestown 
church, of which the Reverend Thomas 
S. Goslin II is pastor, originally lived in 
Ameagle, Dorothy, and Colcord, other 
Project towns feeling the brunt of the 
unemployment situation. 

Meanwhile, in West Virginia, the 
seven staff members of the Mountain 
Project have been demonstrating that 
the church does not desert a community 
in upheaval. Most of the towns in which 
the Project's fifteen churches and mission 
points are located are relatively prosper- 
ous. But in the hard-hit villages it is the 
only agency helping the people. “In cir- 
cumstances like these, the church must 
be the church more than ever,” Mr. 
Weller states. “It must be the source of 
hope and courage for discouraged peo- 
ple. It must point constantly to the 
things which do not fail, which are eter- 
nal. 

“We still feel that our main work,” he 
explains, “is what we do through our 
churches, Sunday schools, youth groups, 


summer-camp program, men’s group, 





school of faith, and activities like these.” 

To relieve physical needs in the area, 
the Project staff has taken several emer- 
gency measures. It distributes tons of 
clothing, usually sold for a token sum. 


“Our people hate a handout, but they 


love a bargain,” Mr. Weller notes. When 
families have no funds to pay, the cloth- 
ing is given to them, of course. The mis- 
sion subsidizes four school hot-lunch 
programs so that the youngsters have at 
least one balanced meal a day; buys 
shoes for the children and groceries for 
their families; and distributes govern- 
ment surplus food. It also has provided 
work for twenty-five men who are re- 
building the Pattie C. Stockdale Home 
School, damaged during a fire. 

And the Project staff has encouraged 
and assisted in the relocation program 
which has caught the imagination of the 
mountain miners. One man from Ed- 
wight who found a job in West Virginia 
sent back $25 from his first paycheck to 
help others be relocated. More than one 
family has remarked, “We never knew 
the church cares this much for people. 
You don’t have to do this, do you?” 

—Mary ANN GEHRES 


. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Outside Sedieniain Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Rebecca A. lew 
welcomes Mr. and Mrs. John Conkle and their children: Yonda, 11 (left); Mary, 9; and 
Randy, 6. Before families arrived from Ameagle, Colcord, and other West Virginia 


communities, Mr 
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. Conkle and the other miners boarded in the home of Mrs. Stiner. 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

225th. Falling Spring, Chambersburg, 
Pa. (the Rev. Rodney T. Taylor, pastor) 
—Sept. 6-13. 

180th. Cross Creek, Pa. (Mr. Richard 
S. Buterbaugh, student pastor). 

135th. First, McConnelsville, Ohio 
(the Rev. Linson H. Stebbins, pastor), 
During the observance a new manse and 
a unit of renovated church school rooms 
were dedicated. 

100th. First, Nichols, N.Y. 
Bruce C. Atkinson, pastor). 

75th, First, Pratt, Kans. (the Rey, 
Hugh V. Simon, pastor )—Oct. 11. 

First, Canton, Minn. 

Bethlehem, Minneapolis, Minn. (the 
Rev. John T. Hughes, pastor )—Sept. 13- 
Oct. 22. 

First, Gervais, Ore. (the Rev. Stanton 
E. McClenny, pastor). 

50th. Ebenezer, George, Iowa (the 
Rev. George W. Buchin, pastor). 

Monroe United, Akron, Ohio (the 
Rev. F. Bruce Johnston, pastor). 

40th. Community, Reedsport, Ore. 
(the Rev. Robert C. Patten, pastor). 


(the Rey, 


DEDICATIONS: 

Westminster Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. (the 
Rev. Robert W. Andrews, pastor), of a 
new campus center. 

Dixon, Miss. (the Rev. U. A. Brog- 
den, pastor), of a complete new church. 

Sunset, Portland, Ore. (the Rev. 
Robert R. Woodcock, pastor), of a new 
education unit. 

West Side United Protestant, Rich- 
land, Wash. (the Rev. Homer L. God- 
dard, pastor), of a new education 
addition on the tenth anniversary of the 
organization of the church. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED 

Colesville United, Silver Spring, Md. 
(the Rev. Amos N. Wilkie, pastor ), with 
eighty-six charter members. 





CREDITS: Cover, P. 12: Richard Firth; 
P. 4: cartoon by Martin Giuffre; Pp. 5, 
7-10: Henry L. McCorkle; P. 13: draw- 
ing by Robert L. Kumler; P. 15: Phillip 
Gendreau; Pp. 18-20: Denver Post 
photos by Ed Maker; P. 22: Gin 
Briggs; Pp. 24, 25: Sam Nocella; P. 27: 
Puerto Rico News Service; P. 29: (top) 
Corbin Studio; Pp. 29 (bottom), 30: 
Mary Ann Gehres; P. 31: Dick Farris, 
P. 34: Joe Freizer; Pp. 41, 43: draw- 
ings by Richard Horwitz. 
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Of People and Places 


CHAPEL A POPULAR ATTRACTION 

Visitors to the Oregon Centennial Ex- 
position (July 10-Sept. 10). are attracted 
to a little chapel located at the foot of 
Boot Hill Cemetery in Frontier Village, 
Portland. 

The quaint building, patterned after 
a small pioneer church near Baker, Ore- 
gon, measures only 12’ x 14’, and seats 
twenty-four persons on benches. Main 
attraction in the chapel is the foot- 
pumped organ concerts played daily for 
brief periods by Gary Pfingsten, music 
student at Presbyterian-related Lewis 
and Clark College, which has charge of 
the chapel. 





Replica of pioneer church, Oregon 

Chatting between concerts in Pioneer 
Community Church are (above, left to 
right) Dr. Morgan S. Odell, president of 
Lewis and Clark College; Lowell Patton, 
retired organist of Christ’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hempstead, Long Island; and 
Gary Pfingsten, student organist. 


CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOLS 
ANNOUNCE RECENT GIFTS 


Hastings (Nebraska) College re- 
cently received a grant of approximately 
$150,000 from the McDonald Founda- 
tion toward construction of a classroom- 
administration building. The need for the 
new building became imperative when 
Navy Hall was destroyed by fire Christ- 
mas, 1957. As a result, sixty-five classes 
and sixteen faculty offices had to be re- 
located tempofarily in inadequate 


facilities, (Continued) 
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... SUDDENLY 
ONE 


Sherrie is the sort of child you would pick out in a crowd. An 
American Indian, pretty with black, beautiful eyes, there is a sort of 
wistful doubt and discontent about her that intrigues one. She is 
slightly suspicious of you at first, for her seven years of life have been 
hard. One of five children, her father’s earnings were always meager 
and illness prevents his working now or at any steady job in the 
future. With six mouths to feed, her mother works picking cotton, 
but it is temporary and uncertain work. Talking with Sherrie in 
front of her barren adobe hut home, one glances at the dreary, dis- 
couraging surroundings and then into her earnest, worried little face, 
and — suddenly one loves her. 

With Christian Children’s Fund help, Sherrie can have a chance 
at something better, and so can many other of these little First 
Americans. The Indian Bureau, the public schools and church mis- 
sions are helping. But the Indian in many cases does have a just 
grievance against the conquerors of his land. Often, Indians still feel 
they do not belong, are not welcome and are foreigners in the land 
that once was theirs. Many of them do not even speak English. 

CCF assists 2,000 Indian children in 23 projects located in 6 
states. It is a part of its world-wide program of 295 affiliated projects 
and orphanages assisting 25,000 children in 36 different countries. 
It serves over 27,000,000 meals a year and is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States Government. Founded in 1938, 
it is experienced, efficient, economical and conscientious. 

Indian children like Sherrie can be “adopted” under the CCF 
“Adoption Plan” as can children in any of the countries listed below. 
The cost to the contributor is the same in all countries — $10.00 
a month. 

COUNTRIES: AFRICA (Central), AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, BOLIVIA, BORNEO, BRAZIL, BURMA, 
CANADA, CHILE, ENGLAND, FINLAND, FRANCE, GREECE, HONG KONG, INDIA, 
INDONESIA, IRAN, ITALY, JAMAICA, JAPAN, JORDAN, KOREA, LAPLAND, LEBANON, 
MACAO, MALAYA, MEXICO, OKINAWA, PAKISTAN, PHILIPPINES, PUERTO RICO, SYRIA, 


TAIWAN (Formosa), UNITED STATES, VIETNAM (Indochina), WESTERN GERMANY, AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS OR GREATEST NEED. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


China Building, Richmond, Va. 


___Please send me further information. 














I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 


girl 




















(Name Country) NAME 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year ADDRESS 
first month . Please send me 
the child’s name, story, address and CITY. ZONE 
picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there STATE 





is no obligation to continue the adoptions 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ My Personal Stewardship. A 
self-analysis and appraisal folder 
designed for study by an individual. 
Free. 


@ Africa Disturbed, by Emory and 
Myrta Ross. Interviews with Afri- 
cans, conducted with skill and in- 
sight by two writers who for many 
years have been closely associated 
with the African mission. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.95. 


®@ Know Your National Missions. 
A pictorial leaflet presenting the 
aims, program, and organization of 
the Board of National Missions. 
Available in quantity. Free. 


@ Teaching as a Christian Voca- 
tion. Another in the series of voca- 
tional leaflets especially for high- 
school young people. Gives the 
needs and rewards of this particular 
vocation. Fine for literature rack. 


Free. 


@ Annual Report—Christian Ed- 
ucation, 1958. Gives summary of 
Board's work during past year. 25¢. 


Order from Presbyterian Distribution 

Service: 

225 Varick Street, New York 14. N.Y. 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, IIl. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 











BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Director Christian Education. Church of 
2600 members. Woman preferred. Experi- 
ence and qualifications. Salary open. Main 
responsibility Church School. Secretarial 
help provided. Box 112, Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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NEWS 


@ Louisville (Kentucky) Theological 
Seminary is named in the will of the 
late L. C, Spillman, Presbyterian elder, 
as the ultimate beneficiary of three- 
fourths of an estate appraised at $2,025,- 
000. The largest gift or bequest to the 
seminary in its 106 years, this money will 
eventually be used for endowment. 

@ Macalester College, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, recently received two gifts total- 
ing $1,000,000. One gift of $200,000 was 
received from The Reader’s Digest As- 
sociation, Inc. The other, in the amount 
of $800,000, was received from an anon- 
ymous friend of the college. The amount 
of the two gifts will be placed in the 
college endowment fund, and the in- 
come, estimated at $40,000 yearly, will 
be used to increase faculty salaries. 

@ Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, recently received two gifts totaling 
$300,000. A $250,000 contribution from 
Dr. A. Bruce Gill, retired Philadelphia 
orthopedic surgeon, will be used to es- 
tablish the A. Bruce Gill endowment fund 
for science. Income from it will be used 
for salaries, equipment, books, scholar- 
ships, and other purposes, with special 
emphasis being placed on premedical 
subjects. The $50,000, given anony- 
mously, will be used for the purchase of 
a new pipe organ and for redecoration of 
the interior of Brown Chapel, built in 
1912. 


OPERATION “HEARTLIFT”’ 

A visit to East Berlin early this spring 
by Dr. David A. MacLennan, pastor of 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
New York, sparked a project undertaken 
by his congregation and friends upon his 
return. Army Chaplain A. Y. Bradley had 
driven Dr. MacLennan through Commu- 
nist-governed East Berlin, During a meet- 
ing with Lutheran Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
a president of the World Council of 
Churches (see P.L., Dec. 15, 1958), the 
Bishop remarked, “If your people would 
like to send tokens of love, why not ask 
them to send... little extras, even lux- 
uries, East Germans cannot obtain?” He 
expressed gratitude for the more ‘costly 
and essential gifts such as CARE pack- 
ages, but added that little extras would 
boost morale and convey a message of 
love and concern. 

When Dr. MacLennan told this to his 
congregation, “Operation Heartlift” be- 
gan. Money and material gifts for adults 


and children poured in. Gifts were 


packed by church members for shipment 
to Chaplain Bradley, who will deliver 
them to the Lutheran Bishop’s office 





\ ry ~* $i “al y 
Walter Peters and Martha Barbee, mem- 


bers of young adult Sunday Evening Club, 
ready “Operation Heartlift’’ shipment. 


from which they will be distributed. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Carl] Cannon has been named director 
of program promotion and station rela- 
tions of the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Churches. He succeeds the late Albert 
R. Crews in this post. 
@ The Reverend A. Laten Carter, for- 
merly pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Salem, Ohio, is now associate 
coordinator of the administration and 
leadership program of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 
@ Mr. John Groller has been named as 
sociate director of the Department of 
Radio and Television, United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. The department is 
now related to the Board of National 
Missions. 
@ Dr. Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, 
Calif., was recently elected president of 
the Board of National Missions, United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
@ The Reverend William A. Norgren 
was recently elected Director of Faith 
and Order Studies with the National 
Council of Churches. A newly created 
post, the work will parallel on a national 
scale the activity of the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of 
Churches, 
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Jasper Manton, 


Texas Churchman 

The Reverend Jasper Manton, Church 
executive, pastor, editor, infantry lieu- 
tenant, military chaplain, synod moder- 
ator, and beloved Christian gentleman, 
died on Sunday, July 12, after preaching 
the sermon in morning worship in Paris, 
Texas, in the pulpit occupied for twenty- 
eight years by his pastor father. 

As vice-chairman of the General Coun- 
cil of his church, he was designated to 
head a committee which drafted the re- 
cent General Assembly’s call of the peo- 
ple to intercessory prayer, a document 
published in the July 15 issue of PresBy- 
TERIAN LiFE, Jasper Manton concluded 
his pastorate at Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Texas, in 1956, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his call, He 
was president of the Dallas Pastors As- 
sociation and in 1955 became the first 
president of the merged Presbyterian 
Ministers Associations. He was a co-au- 
thor of a service of thanksgiving and 
dedication by which the city of Dallas 
observed the hundredth year of its found- 
ing. His pastorates before Dallas were 
in Galveston, Hillsboro, and Sherman, 
Texas, and in Chicago. 

After his last pastorate, Dr. Manton 
served as director and treasurer of the 
Synod of Texas Presbyterian Founda- 
tion, as stated clerk and treasurer of the 
same synod, as editor of the synod’s Pres- 
byterian Tidings, and in a legion of other 
offices given by men who sought, but 
were never able, to fathom his full ca- 











pacities. 

His was a coin of solid mintage and | 
had two sides. A gentle spirit, he was | 
incapable of offense; yet he walked in | 
that strong competence which breeds 
accomplishment. 
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Togetherness: Wicks and ack remodeling 


A magnificent new Wicks Pipe Organ and church remodeling just naturally 
go together. One complements the other. Typical of this perfect union 
is the renovation of Holy Cross Church (above), Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Here is togetherness, a natural conciliation of majestic Wicks pipes and 
interior church improvements. 





If you’re planning to build a new church or remodel your present one, 
include Wicks in your plans. Unequalled for complete quality control and 
tonal beauty, a Wicks Pipe Organ is for now and many years to come. 
Only Wicks custom builds your pipe organ from start to finish. That’s 
why only Wicks offers a 10-year guarantee ...twice as long as other 
leading organ builders. 


Let a Wicks factory-trained representative help you plan your particular 
installation. Mail coupon today. There’s no obligation. 


Wak Coupon “Joday...He Obligation. 
2 Wicks Organ Company « Dept. 90 
f, / 4 q Highland, Illinois 
. 1C. ¢ Please mail full information on Wicks Pipe Organs 
ude to: 
~ PIPE ORGANS 
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Your Church___ a - SS 
The House of Wicks 
Wicks Organ Company Street Address ee ee 


Highiangd, Illinois City ——_______ — Zone______ State __________ 











The Reverend Jasper Manton 


Aucusr 15, 1959 
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“This New Plan Will Give 
Us Great Satisfaction" 


pst that the children are grown and our mort- 
gage is paid off, this Foundation plan enables 
us to make a substantial gift to the Church. It also 
allows us tax advantages. While we cannot make 
a large gift of cash or securities, we can make a gift 
of Life Insurance which we no longer need. With 
the Foundation as beneficiary, we provide a fund 
in our names, that will advance the work of the 
Church far into the future.” Send today for free 
folder 62, “How Life Insurance Can Serve the 
Church,” to UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUN- 
DATION, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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OCCIDENTAL’S 
ARTHUR COONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


to address their organization. 

Commenting upon his denial, Dr. 
Coons said, “For me the question is truly 
whether I shall knowingly allow the 
privileges of academic freedom in this 
college to be prostituted by those who 
openly oppose academic freedom and 
all that this college, and this nation, 
stands for. 

“The Communist is untrustworthy; he 
has no common meeting ground with 
free men. There is no discoverable moral 
code which underlies his behavior or to 
which appeal may be rendered as there 
is with Christians, Jews, Moslems, or the 
representatives of numerous Oriental re- 
ligions. 

“The college believes in freedom with 
responsibility and without license. All 
the significant literature on Communism 
written by Communists is in the library 
and is studied fairly in our curriculum 
in many courses. ...” 

Arthur Coons is a man who doesn’t 
like being a figurehead. He’s been of- 
fered such jobs and has regularly turned 
them down. Whenever he has allowed 
his name to get on a list of sponsors or 
vice-presidents, it isn’t long before he 
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Occidental is the only undergraduate college in Southern California with a nuclear re- 


gets active or has his name withdrawn. 
“If you’ve been given a job to do, do it 
or quit,” he says, flatly. 

He has been offered the presidency 
of several large universities. He has been 
president of the Association of American 
Colleges, a member of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, president of the Independ- 
ent Colleges of Southern California, and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion. 

Coons has always enjoyed a reputation 
for boundless energy and enthusiasm 
for the many-sided academic world in 
which he takes constant delight. Even 
after an unexpected heart attack put 
him to bed just six weeks before com- 
mencement in 1957, he still managed 
to persuade his doctors to allow him to 
preside over the graduation ceremonies 
—on his promise to go back to bed im- 
mediately afterward. 

President Coons looks back philosoph- 
ically upon his illness. He still goes at 
top speed, but he has learned how to say 
“no” to commitments that take him away 
from Occidental. 

Recently, he was named chairman of 
California’s Master Plan Study Commit- 
tee on Public Higher Education, It is an 
exception to the new rules he has im- 
posed upon himself. But as he describes 
it: “This is a chance to make a lasting 
contribution to the cause of higher edu- 
cation in California and elsewhere.” 

How Coons got to his present position 
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actor in its physics laboratory. With reactor are Professors Bollman, Hudson, Worcester. 
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and philosophy is a piece of untraditional 
biography. His mother, a devout Chris. 
tian, taught her children the great points 
of the Sermon on the Mount, honesty 
and purity, an outlook that was almost 
perfectionism. 

He remembers that “there was great 
emphasis upon purity of heart, of mind, 
of motive rather than upon external 
things. 

“I can remember when I had my first 
fistfight with another boy and how mad 
I was. 

“But my mother’s first reaction was 
not my sores or my black eye but the 
fact that I hated the kid at that moment, 
and she worked more on the hate than on 
the bruises.” 

The most formative years of his life 
may not have been the usual first six, 
Coons recalls, but the years fifteen to 
twenty when he attended college. 

He followed closely the controversies 
of the 1920's over Biblical interpretation, 

While many of his colleagues left the 
Church during the years of bitter, love- 
less controversy, Coons never allowed 
himself to consider such a step. He be- 
lieved then, and still does, in sounding 
the notes of criticism from within the 
Church’s portals. He does not go along 
with those critics who talk of the Church 
from vantages outside. 

Along with some other Christian in- 
tellectuals, Arthur Coons has been stead- 
ily building for himself a faith that 
would be both evangelical and rational. 

The president of Occidental College 
thinks that the church-related college 
may be the best proving ground for just 
such a faith. Arthur Coons is committed 
to carrying out the implications of this 
idea on Occidental’s attractive campus. 

President Coons has a canny under- 
standing of the importance of a college 
deeply and traditionally related to the 
Church and at the same time devoted to 
the free, unvarnished search for truth. 

Such a college, he believes, must be 
related to the Church on equal terms. 
Neither should capture and subjugate 
the other. They must stand in tension 
with one another. A conversation should 
take place between them in a continual 
effort toward mutual understanding. 

On the one hand, the college needs to 
be academically free to seek the truth 
wherever it is to be found. 

But the college also needs the voice 
of the Church which speaks for God who 
is the ground of all truth and of all be- 
ing. Man stands under the judgment of 
God if he does not recognize more than 
one claim on his heart and mind. 


The Church and the college have a 
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clear call to search for truth, for con- 
science, and for right living. True schol- 
arship needs the augmentation of 
religious faith in order to achieve bal- 
ance. True faith needs the discipline of 
scholarship in order to banish ignorance. 

Arthur. Coons was graduated from 
Occidental College. He took his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees in economics and the 
social sciences at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has been on the faculty and 
administration of Occidental since 1927, 
with the exception of 1938-43 when he 
was director of graduate studies at the 
Claremont Colleges. 

He feels humble about all five of the 
honorary degrees he has received—the 
most recent being a doctorate in science 
from the University of Pennsylvania, be- 
stowed in 1957, and a doctorate in laws 
in 1958 from the University of Califor- 
nia. 

Arthur Coons is a scholar (classroom 
teacher for twenty-five years), and a re- 
markably able lay theologian. Friends 
say that he is as conversant with Paul 
Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr as he is 
with experts in his own field of econom- 
ics. 

Coons has a probing, definitive mind. 
He has long been dissatisfied with the 
traditional explanations of liberal arts 
education. He believes in exposing the 
campus to various doctrines, thoughts, 
and beliefs of mankind and letting them 
be examined by searching, growing 
student minds. How else, he asks, can 
students learn to make independent 
judgments or do any critical thinking? 

He has also been painfully cognizant 
of well-founded criticisms directed at 
the liberal arts by educators in the voca- 
tional arts. 

Occidental’s president believes that 
the small liberal arts college must have 
sound reasons for its existence. He fre- 
quently points to a clause in Occidental 
College’s original prospectus in 1887, It 
said the college’s aim was “to achieve a 
culture that is practical and Christian.” 

Under Coons’s leadership, the college 
began to grow as “a practical liberal arts 
college.” He sees in this no essential con- 
tradiction in. terms, but a profound un- 
derstanding of the idea of practicality. 
He thinks the Christian scholar should 
be a practical idealist, one who can hold 
the practical and the ideal in creative 
tension. 

In his thinking he accepts the historic 
concept of vocation as being a calling 
that embraces the entire effort of a per- 
son to live effectively and meaningfully. 
In this sense, Coons realizes that liberal 
arts education fulfills the vocational 
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needs of students far beyond the partic- 
ular and immediate requirements of pin- 
point vocational training. This idea 
makes the liberal arts and sciences emi- 
nently practical. 

“There was a time when the liberal 
arts were more narrowly conceived as 
referring almost wholly to the humani- 
ties,” he declares. But today “the liberal 
arts are seen as inclusive of the whole 
curriculum of the typical college of the 
liberal arts and sciences—art and music, 
literature and languages, the social sci- 
ences, philosophy, religion, psychology, 
education, physical education, mathe- 
matics, and the natural sciences.” 

From the vocational viewpoint, this 
is incontestable evidence of the ultimate 
practical significance of liberal educa- 
tion. 

According to Arthur Coons, there is 
nothing more practical than “to strive to 
build the mental and moral capacities 
of our young people. 

“We lead them into the world as it is, 
with their eves open. We strive to make 
them conscious of their own powers, but 
not inflatedly so. We seek to give them 
a glimpse of the world as it might be, 
and we seek to provide without indoc- 
trination the environment which will 
stimulate them to possess a desire for 
achievement in service to their society 
and their day. 

“We dare to believe that we are help- 
ing build the solid and stable as well as 
creative citizenry, and some of the really 
responsible leadership of the future.” 

Then, he concludes, “If all this is not 
practical in every significant meaning, I 
ask, what is?” 

Coons quotes, with approval, Mar- 
jorie Reeves’s comment in Three Ques- 
tions in Higher Education: “Encounter 
and commitment thus stand in paradoxi- 
cal relationship as the experiences a 
Christian college must encourage: on the 
one hand, we foster openness to new 
truth; on the other, the power to take a 
stand and embrace belief as a basis for 
action.” 

According to Coons, the Christian col- 
lege’s vocation is to call attention of the 
students to two worlds—this world and 
eternity. Freedom to examine all facts 
and experiences is of first importance to 
a college. 

But to a Christian college, a close cor- 
ollary is the freedom to recognize the 
claim of the world beyond time that 
breaks into all earthly patterns and proc- 
esses and calls for a personal encounter 
with truth of Almighty God through 
Him who is the way, the truth, and the 


life. 








You'll find 


THROUGH— 
PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 





Guaranteed income for life, and 
spiritual satisfaction ... those are 
two dividends you’ll receive from 
your investment in Presbyterian 
Annuities. 

First, the guaranteed income 
dispels financial worries, enables 
you to plan for your future, know- 
ing that annuity payments will be 
made to you regularly for the same 
amount. Payments can be as much 
as 7.4%, depending on your age. 

For husband and wife, survivor- 
ship agreements may be desirable. 
Payments continue as long as 
either lives. 

The knowledge that you are ad- 
vancing the work of the Church 
through your Presbyterian Annui- 
ties will be a source of great joy. 

Plan your future wisely ... with 
Presbyterian Annuities. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


e = pont fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue ® New York 10, N. Y 











1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please | 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being Si ee cee | 
month day year { 
At present | am most interested in | 
0 Beard of National Missions i 
oO 4 aa and Relati 1 
(1 Beard of Christian Education 
C) United Presbyterian Foundation ! 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. ! 
ITI iins ccnsacincancscnesiinitenaiiaentacethoaennidanenniataas 
i cacinpenctnitnitnennanniteriinnecicitislatilgieilltiala 
ESSE ea a PL-8-15-59 
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“CHANGELESS INDIA” 
IN TRANSITION 


(Continued from page 17) 


[Mounting dissatisfaction with this gov- 
ernment, however, has culminated in a 
full-scale revolt, led by Christians, Hin- 
dus, Muslims, and the Congress and 
Socialist parties. See P.L., News, August 
1.—The editors.] In the larger cities, 
cells of Communists are increasing in 
number, size, and consolidation. In the 
universities, there is much Communist 
agitation. 

On the propaganda front, Communism 
is winning day by day. Glowing reports 
from Red China carry the news that 
everybody works, everybody eats. News 
from Russia is positive, warm, and 
cordial. I read no critical items on Russia 
in six weeks’ time, in any of the papers 
I saw. Air India began direct service to 
Moscow, and there were pictures of a 
news editor from India embracing the 
editor of Pravda. Worse, much of the 
news from the U.S. is derogatory to 
American interests. I was in the Hotel 
Cecil in Delhi the day that the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals deferred action on the 
Little Rock impasse. Around me stood 
eight waiters, all of them darker than 
many Negroes in the U.S. The late-wire 
release was in the number one spot on 
the front page of the paper I was read- 
ing, about six inches long. On an inside 
page I found two full columns which 
told the disgrace of Little Rock since its 
inception, The lead editorial in the same 
paper was about our handling of colored 
people in “the so-called American de- 
mocracy.” 

Aboard a train, I was in a compart- 
ment with a lawyer from Delhi, a college 
geography teacher, an Indian army 
major, a merchant, and several others. 
They all felt that India would one day 
be governed by Communism. Said the 
lawyer, “Democracy is the enthronement 
of inefficiency.” 

In the Christian compounds, most 
workers disagree. Occasionally I found a 
leftist—not usually Communist—among 
the faculty members. But one went so 
far as to say that for him the goals of 
Communism and of Christianity were 
identical. When I asked him, “But what 
about the slaughter under Communism?” 
he replied, “I cannot accept that any 
more than you can. But I wonder which 
is the greater sin, to take several hun- 
dred thousands of lives by eliminating 
opposition, or to take millions of lives 
by the sins of omission, and the neglect 
of so-called Christian democracies?” 
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Then I called to his mind the World 
Bank, the American sharing of surpluses, 
the Christian stewardship in sending 
over powdered milk and the like. He 
expressed gratitude, but added, “India 
is not helped to be strong by imperial- 
istic breadlines. India needs a system to 
end economic guesswork.” 

In spite of this kind of conversation, 
most Indians felt that Communism 
would not claim the country—if for no 
other reason, because Hinduism would 
preclude acceptance of a godless dogma. 

As the adversary of Communism, 
Christianity must be realistic. The col- 
porteur with his Bibles encounters the 
Communist with his Marxist doctrines. 
The teacher must set the gospel against 





Harold Mallett, inseparable from note- 
book and camera, interviews Dr. and 
Mrs. S. P. Gorde of Ashta Infirmary. 


the claims and achievements of Com- 
munism, The agriculturist, industrialist, 
home economics technician—all Chris- 
tians must be ready at all times to meet 
the claim that only under a collectivist 
society will the problems of India be 
solved, While the ponderous, persistent 
tactics of Red forces are adverse to the 
Christian work, in the long pull they 
may put muscles and steel into the Chris- 
tianity of India. But in the face of these 
adversaries, what must the Christian 
Church have, in order to witness effec- 
tively? 


Fraternal sharing 

In Marehra I came upon Bob Smith 
and Dave Pedrick, who helped film The 
Mark of the Hawk. They were working 
on Passport to Dehra Dun, which will 
depict the transformation of the Church 


in India. They will indicate what I saw 
everywhere—Indian ministers, evange. 
lists, technicians, teachers, and medical 
workers becoming the leaders of church 
life. 

I found myself looking up the word 
“indigenous,” and applying it to the life 
of a tree. In my state of Kansas, for the 
most part, an oak is not native. But in 
the city of Hutchinson there are dozens 
of oaks growing without artificial care. 
They are becoming indigenous. So the 
Christian Church, not native in India 
(nor for that matter, in America) is be. 
coming “self-propagating, self-support. 
ing, self-governing.” This factor is one 
of the present powers of the Church in 
India. 


Union 

A parallel force will come with more 
emphasis upon unity. The Churches on 
other continents may some day lead the 
U.S.A, in setting aside denominational- 
ism. They are impelled more than we 
by necessity. 

By 1961, it is hoped that the Churches 
of North India and Pakistan will become 
one, uniting the Baptists, the Church 
of the Brethren, the Disciples of Christ, 
the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon, the Methodist Church of 
Southern Asia, the Methodists of the 
British and Australasian Conferences, 
and our own United Church of North 
India. In the plan of union, the clause on 
baptism is noteworthy: “Baptism shall be 
administered with water by immersion, 
or affusion, or sprinkling in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. . . . Both Infant Baptism 
and Believers’ Baptism shall be accepted 
as alternative practices of the Church 
of North India, Pakistan.” 

The plan shows a liberal mixture of 
officers and titles from the old-line de- 
nominations. There will be bishops, pres- 
byters, dioceses, and synods. 


Philanthropy and evangelism 

The philanthropic work of our Church 
in India touches every kind of need. In 
Vengurla, I saw a room piled high with 
powdered milk, and knew that many 
tiny stomachs would be fed. The indus- 
trial work among the unions in Kanpur, 
and the industrial schools at Sangli and 
Bahrpur, reveal our practical, down-to- 
earth approach to Indian problems. The 
T.B. Sanitorium at Wanlesswadi, the 
hospitals at Kolhapur, Vengurla, Miraj, 
and Ashta, are our application of Christ's 
admonition to heal. Many more instances 
could be given: the leprosarium at Wan- 
lesswadi, the schools and colleges, the 
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agriculture programs at Allahabad and 
Etah, the sanitary latrine project at 
Etawah. 

But the principal strength of Chris- 
tianity will always reside in the teaching 
of the gospel. At Borpadle, we saw the 
Bible women moving into the villages to 
teach and distribute the Scriptures. At 
Mainpuri I dined with the Reverend 
David Pitamber, director of the “Masihi 
Jiwan Vidyalaya” (School of Christian 
Living), whose personnel visit in sur- 
rounding villages to train husbands and 
wives in the teaching of Christian doc- 
trines. 


The Christian virtues 

It may be trite to say so, but one of 
the powers of the Christian Church in 
India, as elsewhere, is the practice of 
such Christian virtues as love, patience, 
humility, zeal, and generosity. Wherever 
these are prominent, one sees the adver- 
saries melt away. Wherever these are 
weak, opposition flourishes. The dili- 
gence and compassion of Christian medi- 
cal men and women impressed me 
especially. And the pastors demonstrate 
a brand of patience unparalleled any- 
where. 

Without us in America, the Christians 
of India cannot be “made perfect.” We 
too must practice with new vigor these 
Christian virtues. American support must 
be increased, not only because of the 
need there, but because of the need 
here. The Christian must give, or for- 
feit his name. But it is not merely the 
choice of whether we are interested or 
not. History has us in a corner, demand- 
ing an answer. 

A Christendom bent on saving its cash, 
on cutting back, will not hold its gains 
in India. The traveler returning from 
India is haunted by the Communist gath- 
erings almost nightly in Wellington 
Square, Calcutta, the memory of thou- 
sands sleeping on the pavements, the 
begging, the fatalism, the stirrings of a 
nation long suppressed; and he remem- 
bers once more that the Christ who holds 
open the gate holds it open with our aid. 

In one of the hostels for girls, I visited 
the primitive kitchen where an old 
widow, the cook, was making chapotes, 
the whole-wheat bread, a staple in the 
Indian diet. Presently she stopped, and 
in the Marathi tongue she asked my in- 
terpreter to relate to me, “When you re- 
turn to America, please tell them all for 
us how we thank you with folded hands 
for all you have done; you have brought 
us from darkness to light, and from ig- 
norance to truth. May God continue to 
bless all of you.” 


Aucust 15, 1959 
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THE EMPEROR’S 
NEW CLOTHES 


(Continued from page 14) 


which pointed up the devastating effects 
that wine-drinking has been having on 
their country’s economy and public 
health. A summary of this information 
and a courteous protest about the car- 
toon brought a reply from the artist in 
his own handwriting, with a disarming: 
“I guess you're right—often in the car- 
toon business we just don’t think.” There 
was a postscript: “I'll make up for my 
stupidity by teaching an extra good les- 
son this week to my Sunday school 
class.” 

It is good to know that his gifts and 
influence are ordinarily on the side of 
the angels. ‘But was he alone among 
church people in thoughtlessly relegat- 
ing the alcohol problem to the margin 
of the social scene? 

At one time, years ago, it may have 
been too central and solitary a concern 
of the social conscience of many Protes- 
tants. The race problem and the threat 
of total war clamor for a Christian solu- 
tion. But it is hardly a marginal matter 
these days that in the U.S.A. alone there 
are between five and seven million alco- 
holics or “problem drinkers”—nearly 
twice the population of Chicago, that 
great city which seems to spread out end- 
lessly beneath you as you come down 
into its airport from the sky. Multiply 
this number by a figure representing the 
wives and children and neighbors and 
business associates affected, and the fig- 
ure is astronomical. 

Not too long ago an article was pub- 
lished by a health official in our state, in 
which he said that only one in eleven 
or twelve of the people who drink gets 
into trouble through alcohol. Why the 
word “only”? How would it sound if we 
said only one in eleven or twelve of the 
people who drive gets killed? (Many 
will testify from firsthand experience 
that alcoholism can be worse than 
death. ) 

How public health authorities would 
be screaming if only one in eleven or 
twelve people who marry contracted 
syphilis. How calmly could we say that 
in our town only one in eleven or twelve 
of our high-school pupils is a juvenile 
delinquent? There are endless statistics 
obtainable to show that the alcohol prob- 
lem is not marginal, whether regarded 
in its medical, economic, social, political, 
or spiritual aspect. 

Then where do so many good church 
people get the idea that alcoholism is a 
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mosquito-like annoyance which those 
engaged in important social surgery can 
hardly stop to slap? Could it be because 
somebody has been weaving a fabric of 
imaginary comfort, cleverly designed to 
persuade the church that it has no busi- 
ness wasting its time on matters so 
“marginal”? And is there not here again 
the need for a voice, impelled by a 
startled glance at the ocean of human 
misery caused by alcohol, to ask: “How 
wide does a margin have to be before 
it ceases to be marginal?” 


ill. A good many Protestants seem 
to think of Prohibition as a nonsense- 
word. 

Prohibition is a negative word, to be 
sure, and consequently it has one strike 
against it in this era when positive think- 
ing has the floor in many church circles. 
Strike two on the word “Prohibition,” as 
Dobyns’ book makes clear, is the kind 
of journalistic treatment given it during 
the years when the 18th Amendment be- 
gan to prove vulnerable, and thereafter. 
But two strikes is not out, and there is 
a case to be made for the principle of 
prohibition in dealing with the alcohol 
problem, provided we are capable of 
being reasonably objective about it. 

We are all in favor of prohibiting cer- 
tain obviously antisocial actions or insti- 
tutions. In our town prostitution is 
prohibited. We have no “red light” dis- 
trict, thanks to the monotonous persist- 
ence of a neighboring Episcopalian 
rector nearly a generation ago, who 
knew that while you cannot end immo- 
rality by outlawing it, you can surely 
cramp its style. I haven’t met any church 
member who wants the district back, 
even though there have been some fla- 
grant violations of the law within a 
stone’s throw of our manse. 

Likewise, we prohibit impure food in 
our markets, obscene literature in our 
mails, the peddling of heroin, the con- 
ducting of crap-games, and a lot of other 
pastimes for which some folks might 
plead personal liberty. 

The issue before us is not whether 
prohibition is likely to be popular with 
those whose freedoms it might infringe, 
but whether alcohol is a drug with se- 
rious built-in hazards which call for its 
careful control. It is just as simple as 
that. There have been financially inter- 
ested persons who have argued that un- 
restricted sale of the more dramatically 
dangerous drugs (which, by the way, 
God invented as truly as he invented 
alcohol) ought to be allowed. There are 
still many who will argue for legalized 
prostitution or gambling. But most 


church people, from common-sense as 
well as for idealistic reasons, believe jp 
and vote for the kind of social self-limj. 
tation implicit in all of our restrictive 
laws. We commonly legislate public 
morals, and then we try to educate ou 
citizens so that they may understand the 
whys and wherefores of such legislation, 

Alcohol is unquestionably a subtle, 
dangerous drug. It can be called a food 
only by the wildest kind of definition 
stretching. Those churches whose mem. 
bers do not stand to profit from the sale 
of intoxicants have been more inclined 
to see that this is so. Alcohol is a drug 
which invariably and measurably anes. 
thetizes the higher control centers of the 
brain, and in quantity may set loose 
those animal instincts which ordinarily 
our inhibitions tend to hold in check. 
Even those whose reading on the subject 
is limited to news headlines know that 
much. 

Why then the Church’s strange relue- 
tance to speak out for the legal restraint 
of the manufacture and sale of alcohol? 
Why do so many individual church 
members consider prohibition nonsen- 
sical? Partly the explanation lies in the 
subtlety of alcohol itself and the mislead. 
ing gradual course along which the typ- 
ical case of alcoholism develops. Some 
fifteen years are usually required before 
the man who started as a casual social 
drinker knows that alcoholism has crept 
up upon him and conquered him. If the 
onset of alcoholism were more dramatic, 
it might stir us more. 

Partly the reason is financial. Like 
slavery a century ago, the alcohol busi- 
ness today is deeply interrelated with 
many other elements of our economy. 
But basically, the reason why so often 
thoughtful people have made up their 
minds that prohibition is “unrealistic” is 
that we have been conditioned to clas 
sify alcohol as a normal beverage instead 
of as a drug. And if the medical profes- 
sion will not say so out loud, where else 
will we hear it said unless the Church 
speaks up and asks: “But isn’t alcohol 
drinking simply self-administration of 
dangerous drug? And should not those 
who manufacture and sell it be treated 
as all other drug sellers are treated?” 

Conceivably a lot of other people 
might chime in: “If that’s what prohibi- 
tion means, I'm éertainly for it.” And 
that is what prohibition means, in spite 
of all the expensive propaganda efforts 
to make it sound like the pet tyranny of 
pious kill-joys. 

Long before Andersen’s tale was writ 
ten, our Lord Jesus remarked in the 
Gospel upon the fact that little children 
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sometimes glimpse important truths 
which are hidden from “the wise and 
prudent.” We infer that He was not mak- 
ing light of the efforts of scientists or 
scholars to ferret out facts. Christians 
are never justified when they resort to 
slipshod thinking, careless research, spe- 
cial pleading, exaggeration, oversimpli- 
fication, or any of the other intellectual 
tricks by which men try to shore up their 
shaky prejudices. And let’s admit that 
the temperance movement has had its 
share of crusaders who have substituted 
zeal for knowledge, or old-wives’ tales 
for scientific fact. Crackpots have not 
been the rule, but there have been 
enough of them to embarrass the cause 
of Prohibition and to give great comfort 
to enemy caricaturists. 

Christians should never discount the 
importance of the specialists who com- 
prehend the complexities of our society. 
But there are times when a little child, 
by voicing a statement of radical sim- 
plicity, will express a self-evident truth 
with which all open minds agree, and 
which breaks some long-standing con- 
spiracy of silence. 

At this point the immense heartbreak- 
ing problem of alcoholism furnishes il- 
lustration. Why should not the Church 
of Christ say out loud what our best in- 
stincts tell us inwardly? Alcohol drinking 
is an unnecessary social ritual. The 
social problem it creates is immense. 
Consequently, the alcoholic beverage 
business is an indecent thing. Its respec- 
tability is a fiction. Its dignity is a farce. 
Let Christian men listen to the small 
voice, and let them amplify it, for the 
sake of their own integrity if for no other 
reason or with no other result. 

Said Abraham Lincoln, who never 
outgrew his ability to put things simply, 
“Liquor has many defenders, but no de- 
fense.” 

““But he has nothing on,’ said a child. 

““Oh, listen to the innocent,’ said its 
father. And one person whispered to the 
other what the child had said. ‘He has 
nothing on. The child says he has noth- 
ing on!’ 

“ “But he has nothing on!’ at last cried 
all the people. 

“The Emperor writhed, for he knew it 
was true, But he thought, “The proces- 
sion must go on.’ So he held himself 
stiffer than ever, and the chamberlains 
held up the invisible train.” 

We've no desire to Hollywoodize the 
original story’s ending, but times have 
changed and autocrats no longer have 
the last word. The child’s voice can issue 
in a People’s choice. After all, a farce 
can go too far. 


Aucust 15, 1959 


SEEN AND HEARD by 


John R. Fry 


The Boys Take a Crack at One 


M two older boys (ten and twelve) 
and I first heard the advertisements 
for The Horse Soldiers while listening 
to the recent Ingemar Johansson-Floyd 
Patterson fight on the radio. We decided 
then and there to go as “three reviewers 
in one,” do a group review, eat group 
popcorn, and so on. 

This is what “we” saw. John Wayne 
takes a detachment of Union cavalry 
three hundred miles into Confederate 
territory in order to destroy a railroad 
center supplying Confederate forces at 
Vicksburg (all this taking place during 
the Civil War, of course). Dr. William 
Holden goes along in order to tend the 
wounded. While stopping overnight at 
a Southern estate, Wayne’s military plans 
are overheard by Constance Towers and 
her maid, Althea Gibson (the champion 
tennis player). Well, Misses Towers and 
Gibson have to go along on the raid in 
order to preserve the secret, and as the 
twelve-year-old says, “the women get 
in and make the war story a Western.” 
Miss Towers, a true-blue and ravishing 
Southerner, is fascinated and enraged 
with the cold, brave military competence 
of Colonel Wayne, and the warm, brave 
medical competence of Dr. Holden. “All 
mixed up,” reports the ten-year-old. 

After successfully demolishing the 
railroad town, Wayne takes his troops 
toward Baton Rouge, another three hun- 
dred miles away. This gives lots of op- 
portunity for skirmishes, tension, riding 
through swamps, holding breath. The 
boys felt that one comic scene deserves 
notice. Some young cadets of a military 
academy at one point are called out to 
fight the cavalry, “but the Union guys 


Col. John Wayne wins his final skirmish. 


won't fight the little kids, so the kids 
chase the men on horses down the side 
of a hill. Boy, did they feel big shot.” 
The story ends with the Union forces 
safely through their last battle. Miss 
Towers stays with Dr. Holden to care 
for the wounded. She will return home; 
he will go to a prison camp; Wayne will 
continue to wear Miss Towers’ necker- 
chief and meditate on the horrors of war. 

Father enjoyed an outing with sons 
more than he enjoyed a potboiler Civil 
War movie, but the sons enjoyed both 
movie and outing. They feel that Father 
must be getting old. They have a point. 


The Nun’s Story interprets sympa- 
thetically the dilemma presented to a 
high-spirited young lady who takes 
monastic vows calling for humility, self- 
abnegation, and obedience, On the one 
hand, the movie is a mildly sophisticated 
psychological drama indicating how and 
why Sister Luke (Audrey Hepburn) goes 
into, then leaves a convent, and in the 
process decides to be her own self. On 
the other hand, the movie sets out to 
present with candor and sympathy the 
character of modern monastic life. As 
such, it is too sentimental. There is more 
to convent life than meets the camera’s 
eye, which, if seen, would have com- 
plicated the plot beyond the “break- 
even” point. But, at that, it is a good 
movie. Miss Hepburn turns in the best 
performance of an already illustrious 
career. She receives competent support 
from Mildred Dunnock, Dame Edith 
Evans, and Dame Peggy Ashcroft. Fred 
Zinnemann has held the film together 
with a good, tight directorial hand, 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Why does the Revised 
Standard Version omit the words 
“and fasting” in Mark 9:29? Why 
does not the Presbyterian Church use 
fasting as a regular means of ob- 
taining spiritual help? 


Answer: While most ancient manu- 
scripts of Mark contain the words “and 
fasting” in Mark 9:29, some of the best 
manuscripts omit the words, which are 
probably an addition to the original Gos- 
pel of Mark. (We do not have the or- 
iginal manuscript of Mark or any other 
New Testament book. We have copies 
in Greek, copies of translations into 
other ancient languages, and quotations 
from Mark in copies of writings of an- 
cient church leaders. These copies were 
almost all made in the fourth century 
or later. By comparing the evidence of 
these many sources, scholars try to de- 
termine exactly what the original Gospel 
of Mark contained.) It is even clearer 
that Matthew 17:21, which also speaks 
of fasting, was added later to the origi- 
nal Gospel of Matthew. 

As you indicate, Jesus did not con- 
demn all fasting. He fasted in the wil- 
derness (Matthew 4:2). He taught that 
men must not make a public show of 
fasting to get praise for being especially 
pious; however, he did not condemn 
fasting (Matthew 6:16-18). But he 
condemned the self-satisfied Pharisee, 
who made it a fixed practice to fast two 
days every week (Luke 18:12). He said 
that while he was with his disciples, 
and the glad newness of the gospel story 
made them happy in their life with him, 
they could not and should not fast. 
When his death came, and the disciples 
were sad at the sin of men and the loss 
of their Master, it would be natural for 
them to go without food; it would ex- 
press their deep grief (Mark 2:18-20). 
The inference is that when the Holy 
Spirit is given to the Apostolic Church 
at Pentecost, and the disciples are filled 
with joy and enthusiasm for the work 
of Christ (Acts 2:46; cf. 13:52), fasting 
is not in place, but that at any time when 
Christians feel deep need of God’s 
guidance of the Church (Acts 14:23), or 
real sorrow for their own failure or the 
failure of the Church or the stubborn 
sin of men, it would be fitting for them 
to forget food and pleasure and pray 
earnestly to God for their own need 
and the need of the Church and the 


world. 
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The Directory of Worship in the 
Constitution of our Church says in Chap- 
ter 13 that “seasons of fasting are Scrip- 
tural and profitable,” and this may be 
accepted if the practice expresses the 
spiritual mood and concern of the wor- 
shipers. But we would lose the sincerity 
and meaning of real spiritual living if 
we reduced this to a fixed rule and re- 
quired fasting of all in the Church at 
frequent and regular times. To Jesus, 
fasting is something that the individual 
or group may use when it sincerely ex- 
presses real inner need and concern. 


Question: Where was the district 
of Dalmanutha mentioned in Mark 
8:10? 


Answer: No such ancient town can 
be identified. Some ancient manuscripts 
of Mark read Melegatha or Magdala or 
Magedan instead of Dalmanutha. The 
parallel passage in Matthew 15:39 reads 
Magadan in the best manuscripts, but 
Magedan or Magedon or Magdala in 
others. Some think that both Gospels 
really have in mind Magdala, on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee, but 
the manuscript evidence hardly proves 
this. Either Magdala was the place, and 
the text of these Gospels early became 
confused at this point; or Matthew and 
Mark refer to unimportant ancient towns 
not now known to us. 


Question: | have heard that there 
is a sixth or even a seventh Book 
of Moses. Is this true? 


Answer: No. The first five books of 
the Old Testament are often called the 
Law of Moses or the Five Books of 
Moses. Moses did not write them, though 
they contain a nucleus of material that 
can reasonably be traced to him. But I 
know no writing that is really a sixth or 
seventh book of Moses. Other ancient 
writings profess to tell about Moses; 
for example, the Assumption of Moses 
is a legendary writing which gives no 
historical information and was not writ- 
ten until after the Old Testament period 
had ended. If we want to learn about 
Moses’ life and teaching, we must go 
to the writings in our Old Testament. 


—F.Loyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





MORE THAN 
CHAMPIONS 


(Continued from page 20) 


who may be an All American such as 
S.M.U.’s Don Meredith, and the “coach,” 
who is usually a minister such as former 
Navy All American Roe Johnston. Re. 
clining comfortably in the balmy Colo. 
rado sunshine, the groups probe into the 
deep problems of the Christian life. 

A special study group for the coaches 
and professional athletes attending the 
conference is conducted during this pe. 
riod, with discussion ranging from pre- 
destination and free will to prayer in the 
locker room, Christian sportsmanship, 
and a coach’s unique opportunity to 
impart spiritual values to his players, 

At 10 o'clock everyone reports to the 
athletic field for planned recreation, in- 
cluding the hotly contested volley-ball 
tournament known as the “Dogpatch 
Olympics” with Donn Moomaw, former 
U.C.L.A. All American lineman and now 
a Presbyterian minister, serving as high 
commissioner and head referee. 

An hour later, everyone reconvenes 
in the main auditorium for the morning 
assembly. The program includes a vig- 
orously led hymn sing, followed by one 
or two testimonials and an inspirational 
address by an outstanding minister or 
layman. 

The athletic workouts are held in the 
afternoon, after a general program fea- 
turing talks by some of the staff coaches, 
such as Paul Dietzel, coach of L.S.U/'s 
1958 national football champions, Frank 
Broyles (University of Arkansas), Pete 
Elliott (University of California), Tex 
Winter (Kansas State), Ben Martin (Air 
Force Academy), Frank McGuire (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina), and Don 
Faurot (University of Missouri). 

In the late afternoon there is free 
time, during which the recreational facil- 
ities of the camp are kept busy, and after 
dinner the evening assembly provides a 
stirring climax to the full schedule. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
tremendous spiritual impact which the 
F.C.A. conference has had on the 
coaches and athletes who have attended. 
Some, such as All Big Ten footballer 
Dick Borstad ( University of Minnesota), 
have entered the Christian ministry as 
a result of the Estes Park experience. 

Some time ago Carmel (N.Y.) High 
School principal Robert Kristeller wrote: 
“Three students are accomplishing what 
our entire faculty has worked for years 
to do. Last summer three of our students 
were fortunate enough to be taken to 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
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conference at Estes Park, The moral and 
spiritual values experienced by these 
boys have spread through our entire 
school.” 

The staff members themselves are the 
first to admit that they have benefited 
more than anyone else from their work 
with the Fellowship. Kansas State Ath- 
letic Director H. B. “Bebe” Lee told his 
colleagues how much the conference had 
helped him personally. “I had been a 
church member, but not active. My ex- 
perience here three years ago stimulated 
my thinking toward becoming an active 
member of the church, Since then I have 
been elected to the vestry, was appointed 
chairman of our building fund, and have 
quadrupled my pledge to the church.” 

The work of the F.C.A. has been made 
possible by gifts from churches and 
foundations, contributions from mem- 
bers and friends, and income from the 
rental of films. Members of the advisory 
board and participating athletes donate 
their time without charge, McClanen 
and his staff being the only salaried per- 
sonnel. 

The Pennsylvania-born F.C.A. exec- 
utive says: “Whatever success we have 
achieved is due to the many persons 
who have donated their professional tal- 
ents and thinking to our cause, with the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. God has 
given us this program, and we pray he 
will continue to use and direct us.” 





Radio-TV Listings 


Frontiers of Faith—September 6— 
“Report on Africa” with Charles Van 
Doren and Emory Ross. September 
13—“Spring with the Sargents,” 
first of three dramas on “The Cre- 
ative Years” by Clair Roskum. NBC- 
TV network, Sundays, 5:30 to 6:00 
P.M. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—Discussion of topics 
concerning “The World We Live in 
and the Faith We Live by,” with 
Quincy Howe and guests. ABC ra- 
dio network, Sundays, 1:30 to 1:55 
P.M. (EDT). 


Off to Adventure—Color television 
film series for children featuring 
children and locales of other lands. 


Check with your local stations for 
exact day and time. Write to express 
your appreciation. 











The Age of Moses 


“This is the age of Moses,” said my friend Sibyl, the day after the 
meeting of Presbyterial. 

“How do you mean?” I asked cautiously. “I thought the age of Moses 
was away back there B.c., and the gospel had changed all that.” 

“It’s not only a question of chronological time,” Sibyl explained a bit 
impatiently. “The age of Moses can be a state of mind. Yesterday's 
meeting, for instance—everything according to rule, all the i’s dotted 
and the ¢t’s crossed, each stiff chairman with her stiff report and, to 
add to the flavor, a lovely speech on the curious customs of the Thai- 
landers, And what do you suppose the president said? 

“She said, ‘Isn’t it reassuring to see that all of us look so much alike?’ 
She meant all of us from the different Women’s Associations of the 
Presbytery. But it came right after the speech about Thailand. And I 
felt like a duck in a henhouse. You can say that in English?” (Sibyl was 
brought up in Europe and is sometimes uncertain of her idioms.) 
“Because in some ways, I am not alike at all. 

“And then, even though we were so full of love for the people in 
other lands, and so much like each other, each one was awkward with 
the others. No one knew how to begin to talk with those of another 
church, because these simple acts of impulsive love are not in our ‘How 
to’ books. We can do the things we have rules for; the others, we have 
no notion how to do.” 

That is a trouble with organizations, I admitted to Sibyl. You start 
by making rules for the convenience of the common effort. And then 
pretty soon you get so the rules are your idol, a wall which keeps you 
safe from the unexpected or revolutionary idea. Whatever is outside 
the rules becomes suspect, when it’s not impossible. 

“A fresh blast of the wind of the Spirit,” Sibyl pursued, “that’s what 
we need in our Women’s Associations to move us out of the age of 
Moses. And a few people willing to think up some creative acts of 
love. You don’t have to be so very especially intelligent to do it. 

“We need some few people who would visit a real prison—or drop 
in at an old people’s home—or speak of the power of the gospel when 
they visit a sick friend in the hospital—or call on a stranger, just for 
fun. Any who would let the Spirit flow through them and out of them 
this way would be so changed that they wouldn't be able to tolerate 
the Mosaic atmosphere any more, And then they would start to 
change the Presbyterial, and from there the whole church would be 
renewed. . . .” Sibyl was carried away by the power of her dream. 

“It sounds wonderful,” I admitted, “but it sounds dangerous, too. 
I've got a feeling the Presbyterial officers sort of like things the way 
they are.” 
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The Presbyterian Valley (William 
Wilson McKinney, editor, Davis & 
Warde, Pittsburgh, 1958, $3.95) 


fen book, which should have a plaid 
cover, ought to appeal to Scotsmen, 
right off. Almost never in recent decades 
have so few pennies bought so many 
pages. In an era when most good books 
cost two cents per page, here is a good 
book which gives two pages for one cent. 
Pictures inevitably make a book more 
expensive; this book has fifty-nine illus- 
trations. 

But then there are people who will 
say: “All right, but I don’t care how 
many pages and how few cents; the book 
deals with history, and I find historical 
writing as dry as the bones of the men 
it deals with.” For these persons who 
want color with their history, we suggest 
the following, which at once reveals the 
frankness and the fairness of the eccle- 
siastical discipline in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: 

“The Redstone Presbytery, while 
meeting at Pigeon Creek Church on Oc- 
tober 16, 1792, considered a reference 
from the Session of Congruity congrega- 
tions respecting “a certain James Christy 
and Rebecca Gordon.’ After hearing all 
the minutes of the Session relating to 
that affair, and duly deliberating there- 
on, Presbytery was of the opinion that 
‘no credit ought to be given to the oath 
of Rebecca Gordon, and that there is no 
sufficient criminate said 
Christy as being the father of said Gor- 
don’s child—yet, as there appeared to 
have been unbecoming conduct between 
the above mentioned parties, Presbytery 
judged that neither of them ought to be 
received to distinguishing privileges, 
until Providence shall shed further light 
upon the matter.’ ” 


evidence to 





BOOKS by John H. Gerstner 
The Ohio Valley: 


Presbyterianland 


But then the ladies will say: “Not for 
us. We have read some Presbyterian 
church history before. It ought to have 
been entitled, the history of Presbyterian 
ministers, or at any rate, men.” Possibly 
to meet this very objection, our authors 
(all of them men, alas) have included a 
charming chapter on “The Distaff Side.” 

Here is the story of Mrs. Massey Har- 
bison, intrepid wife of a wilderness Pres- 
byterian. Captured by Indians, she 
relates how they disposed of her three- 
year-old son: “. . . they took him by the 
feet and dashed his brains out against 
the threshold of the door. Then they 
scalped and stabbed him, and left him 
for dead, When I witnessed this inhuman 
butchery of my own child, I gave a most 
indescribable and terrific scream, and 
felt a dimness come over my eyes .. . 
and my senses were nearly gone... .” 
Later she sees this happen to her second 
son after he complained of the hardships 
of the forced march. An Indian “took 
his tomahawk from his side, and with 
this instrument of death killed and 
scalped him. When I beheld this second 
scene of inhuman butchery, I fell to the 
ground senseless with my infant in my 
arms... .” She managed somehow to 
escape with her baby and after great 
difficulties found her fort. “Yet less than 
two years later, although the Indians 
were still on the warpath and her hus- 
band still serving as a scout, the Harbi- 
sons moved seven miles farther into the 
wilderness, where she was often alone 
for a month at a time. . . . There, as 
soon as neighbors began to settle the 
area around them, she and John Harbi- 
son helped organize Bull Creek Presby- 
terian Church, which has continued to 
serve the district for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. She continued to work 
hard and bear children—thirteen in all— 





Drawings show advance in Presbyterian church building in Western Pennsylvania 
from log cabin to the spacious and highly ornamented First Church, Pittsburgh. 
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of whom only three, including the two 
murdered by Indians, were dead before 
her own demise in 1837.” 

It was while I was reading this book 
that I discovered, in a dramatic way, 
the necessity for its writing. I was in a 
restaurant drinking in these pages with 
my ham and eggs, not suspecting that 
I was being observed. Afterward a man 
came up to me and asked if I were a 
Presbyterian minister. I admitted that | 
was, but queried how he knew that | 
was a Presbyterian minister. He ex- 
plained that he had seen me reading 
The Presbyterian Valley. 1 asked what 
he would have thought if he had seen 
me a couple of weeks earlier when I was 
in this restaurant reading a biography 
of Luther. He laughed, and explained 
that he was himself a Lutheran minister, 
And then came the punch line. “By the 
way,” he said, “which is the Presbyterian 
Valley?” I knew then that this book had 
to be written, for not only may some 
Lutherans not know that Ohio Valley is 
a synonym for Presbyterian Valley, but 
alas, some Presbyterians may not knowit, 

But in all seriousness, this book had 
to be written for far more important 
reasons than that. While I am sure that 
Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania- 
Eastern Ohio have no intention of chal- 
lenging Philadelphia and the East Coast 
for the honor of being the mother of the 
Church, this region, today with the larg- 
est concentration of Presbyterians in the 
world, was significant for more than its 
numbers and financial resources. Here 
it was that our Church took its first steps 
in the formation of what became the 
Board of Foreign Missions—today, the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. Here it was that many of the 
most influential magazines appeared. 
Here it was that numerous and effective 
early educational efforts produced the 
influential and scholarly Western Semi- 
nary and many important colleges as 
well. Here it was, in this great industrial 
center of America, that the Presbyterian 
Church first became really conscious of 
the laboring classes and the necessity of 
making intelligent application of the 
Christian religion to social welfare. Here 
it was, one year ago, that the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North: America united to 
form our present United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 
These are some of the reasons that Pres- 
byterians in California, Oregon, and 
Illinois, and New York will profit (there 
I am ending on that same note) by 
reading The Presbyterian Valley. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 1, 


‘ Marjorie S. Lawrence 


TALE OF TWO KITES 


[-Wan blinked the sleep from his eves. 
His heart thumping, he pushed back the 
padded quilt. Today was the Kite-flying 
Holiday. He jumped from the platform 
where his family slept beside the stove 
and ran to his new kite in the corner. He 
stroked the paper tiger lovingly. 

“See my fish, I-Wan?” I-Wan laughed 
at Little Brother toddling to him. 

“The kite is almost as big as you 
are.” I-Wan chuckled. He remembered 
his own first kite. How proud he had been 
to keep it flving all day long. 

“Will my string be cut, I-Wan?” Little 
Brother asked anxiously. 

“Not if you fly well.” I-Wan_ had 
never lost a kite. though the men had 
tried to cut his string in the game of skill 
they played on this holiday. “Come,” he 
said, “let’s fill our rice bowls. I can al- 
ready hear the men laughing on their 
way to the hills.” 

Excitement made it hard to eat. I-Wan 
left his bow] and ran to the courtyard 
when his uncles arrived. “Little Brother,” 
he called, “come see! Our uncles will 
help Father carry the giant box kite.” 

I-Wan’s heart swelled with pride as 
the three men lifted the great paper- 
covered bamboo frame. How the crowd 
would cheer when this monster sailed 
above the valley. And how, he thought, 
they would cheer him, too. “For today,” 
he whispered, “I shall cut my first kite- 
string.” 

I-Wan studied the wrists he had 
strengthened with practice, He smiled. 
Skillfully he would guide his line across 
another kitestring in the sky. When the 
strings touched, he would flick his wrist, 
pulling his line to slice the string below. 
The other kite would flutter down; the 
crowd would cheer. He sighed with 
pleasure and hurried to keep up with 
the men. 

“I-Wan!” He slowed at Little Broth- 
ers cry. 

“Here, small one, catch your breath.” 
He smiled at the eager face. “I see a fine 
spot on the hill. There!” The toddler 
laughed when I-Wan set the red fish 
flying. Bats and butterflies, tigers and 
turtles filled the air. Red fish were every- 
where. “Hold tight,” I-Wan warned. He 
hurried up the hill to find a spot for him- 
self, 


He paused to watch the box kite soar 
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into the sky. The crowd roared with de- 
light. I-Wan’s heart raced at the sight of 
his family men battling the fierce pull of 
the wind. The crowd will roar for us 
again, he thought, sending his tiger high. 
Next time, they'll shout for me. I'm going 
to send the first kite toppling to the 
ground.” 

Squinting at the sky, he looked for a 
likely line to cut. There! A red flash sailed 
toward his tiger. It came nearer. I-Wan 
laughed. “Some foolish man wants his fish 
to swim down to the vallev.” He side- 
stepped carefully, guiding his line, His 
kite sped up, across the fish’s string. The 
crowd roared. 

A sudden stillness followed. The crowd 
watched breathlessly, eager for the kite 
to fall. I-Wan would show them how to 
play this game! He lowered his string. 
The lines met. The red fish did not try 
to get away. What clumsy hand was on 
its string? I-Wan frowned, puzzled. He 
glanced down the hill. Little Brother, 
clutching the fish’s string, stared fright- 
ened at his kite. I-Wan’s heart sank. 

The crowd called, telling him to hurry. 
He must play the g»me. He wanted to 
cut a man’s string. Why had Little Broth- 
er moved up the hill? If he had stayed 
below, his kite would be safe. I-Wan 
flicked his wrist. The crowd cheered. He 
glanced at Little Brother’s troubled face, 
and saw the small mouth trembling. 

I-Wan took in string. His kite rose 
high. The watchers moaned. He let out 
string again. The lines touched. I must 
cut the line, he thought. But the little 
one will have to join the women when 
his fish goes down. He sighed. He short- 
ened string and moved up the hill. The 
crowd began to laugh and tease him 
now. They doubted his skill. A lump 
filled his throat. 

The vellow tiger flew far up, clear of 
Little Brother's kite. I-Wan’s eves felt 
hot with tears. The lump choked him. 
His uncles would certainly tease him 
over the rice bowls tonight. 

“I-Wan,” Little Brother called, I-Wan 
turned and noticed a twinkle in the small, 
bright eves. The hard lump vanished. 
“You couldn’t cut my line, could you?” 
laughed the little boy happily. 

I-Wan’'s eyes began to twinkle, too. He 
laughed at Little Brother's happy face. 
“No,” he answered, “I couldn't do it.” 
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YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON 
INCOME TAX RETURN 
CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


Business Office: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, Room 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for slum children 


in God's outdoors 


I enclose $10 as my first month's gift. I will endeavor to give $10 each 
month, but I understand that I may cancel the arrangement at any time. 


I enclose 
C 40 ‘gives one child 2 weeks) 
20 ‘gives one child 1 week) 
© I cannot provide a complete vacation. but 
wish to have a share inthis plan and I enclose $ 


120 ‘gives 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) 


ERRY has been doubly disinherited ... from his legacy of liberty 
J and his heritage of Christian faith. 
In our “land of the free” there is no freedom for him — not from stark 
hunger, not from fear in the night, not from the blows and curses 
that are his daily lot. 
As one of God’s little ones, Jerry has been denied the right to talk with 
his Father in Heaven, to cry his heart out on that loving Breast, 
te give Him his life in trust. Jerry believes that God has forgotten him. 
His only faith is in the fact that he will be as unhappy tomorrow as he is 
now — as frightened tomorrow as he is today. 
No... Jerry’s inheritance isn’t the vast riches of a great continent — 
it’s the stink of garbage, the screaming of truck tires in a nightmarish 
street, a rubble-strewn alley to grow up in. His horizon is bounded by fetid 
tenement houses decaying in a blazing sun. Even criminals see a patch of blue 
through their bars — but Jerry’s sky is rank and dark with factory fumes. 
This child’s very life is being stolen and his spirit warped forever. 
His separateness from God is a terrible thing to see. And there is no help 
for him where he lives. 
But you can help him. You can send him to Christian Herald’s 
Children’s Home to learn about the loving Heart of God. 
You can give him to the warm embrace of fine-spirited counselors 
who will play with him on green summer lawns, feed him the 
good food he needs so desperately, put him to sleep with a loving 
song in his own clean bed, free from fear for the first time in his life. 
The gift of money you send will give Jerry the eyes to see God and the 
heart to trust Him. 
Jerry needs you — right now. We are awaiting your contribution to 
send him and other pathetic slum children in desperate need to Mont Lawn. 
Please look into your heart and send as much as you can. 


$500.00 endews a bed in perpetuity 


$120.00 will give 3 children a full two weeks’ vacation at 
Mont Lawn — and may be paid at the rate of 
$10 per month 


will give one child a full two weeks’ vacation 


will give one child a full week's vacation 


will provide one day of happiness for a child 
++. and any amount will help 








